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AN INTERNATIONAL OFFICE FOR EDUCATION? 


Recently announcement was made of the organization of an 
American Association for an International Office for Education. 
This group, under the chairmanship of Dr. Harlow Shapley of 
the Harvard Observatory, is presently made up of some twenty- 
five persons well known for their activities in various fields of 
American life such as religion, letters, industry, labor, welfare 
work, and education. By identifying themselves with the As- 
sociation they have expressed a personal conviction that some- 
thing in the nature of an international education office is needed, 
and at the same time they have indicated readiness to lend their 
influence to the promotion of the project.’ 

The formation of this Association and the attendant publicity 
serve to focus the attention of the American public on something 
which for the past several years has bulked large on the agenda 
of every important organization of educators in the United 
States. More than that, due to the fact that those deeply in- 
terested did not feel that existing groups were moving rapidly 
enough, new educational groups have emerged devoted directly 
and exclusively to the study of the place of education in post- 
war reconstruction. For education can and should play a very 


* Address delivered at a Regional Meeting of The American Catholic 
= Society at Trinity College, Washington, D. C., on January 15, 
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Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rhode, Dr. Wilfrid Parsons, 8.J., Dr. Louis Finkelstein, 
Clinton Golden, Miss Selma M. Borchardt, Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, A. 
Philip Randolph, and Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 
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important role in the making of the peace and its perpetuation 
and in the healing of the ravages wrought by war. Treaties 
of peace, political organizations, agreements concerning the dis- 
tribution of raw materials, measures to take care of the physical 
needs of peoples, instruments for policing the world and curbing 
international gangsterism will not be enough. In the long run, 
the foundations for a true and lasting peace must be laid in the 
hearts and souls of individual men and women everywhere in 
the world. Nationals of all countries must come to an under- 
standing of their common humanity and all that it implies. They 
must learn that artificial boundaries drawn by statesmen and 
the physical separation from one another caused by distance 
and the configuration of the surface of the earth do not alter the 
fact of human brotherhood under the Fatherhood of God. 
Physically, they may live apart from one another, but, 
spiritually, they must strive for union. Education is the means 
that civilization has developed to aid human beings to develop 
their intellectual and moral powers and to show forth the Divine 
Image according to which they were made. Through education 
the peoples of the world can be brought to a fuller realization of 
the fact that they belong to one another so that, concentrating 
more and more on their common ideals, hopes, and aspirations, 
they will be less influenced by the selfish, separatist urges that 
would rend them asunder. 

To play its role in international affairs effectively, education 
must have adequate instrumentalities. Heretofore it has lacked 
them. Politics, business, finance have developed devices for 
international cooperation. Labor, too, has been in a position to 
make a very respectable contribution to cooperation among the 
nations through the International Labor Office. Yet, as far as 
education is concerned, for the mutual exchange of ideas, for the 
giving and receiving of counsel and assistance, for the identifica- 
tion and solution of common problems on an international scale, 
there has been no adequate organization. Despite this handicap, 
effective work has been done by various groups and agencies in 
certain limited fields, notably that of the exchange of professors 
and students. There have been international educational con- 
ferences and meetings of various types which have had some suc- 
cess in bringing together the educators of the nations. All of 
this, however, has fallen short of what was not only desired but 
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even necessary, and it is woefully inadequate to meet the tremen- 


dous strains on civilization and culture that the war and its 
aftermath will develop. 

What is usually envisaged in the way of an instrumentality for 
international educational collaboration is an agency more or less 
in the form of the International Labor Office. The International 
Labor Office is the operating instrument of the International 
Labor Assembly. This latter is made up of representation in 
agreed proportion of labor, industry, and government. It meets 
at stated times and is responsible for the plans and problems 
which the International Labor Office carries out. The Office is 
financed by the member governments. Though attached to the 
League of Nations, the International Labor Assembly has not 
been part of the League and numbers among its members na- 
tions like our own which are not signatories. — 

What with the war and the present confusion of world affairs 
and the uncertainty as to the future, he would be presumptuous 
indeed who would attempt to draw up anything like a complete 
blueprint of an international educational organization. Roughly 
speaking, it is generally thought of in some such terms as the fol- 
lowing: There would be an Assembly composed of delegates 
from the various countries of the world. These delegates would 
represent not only the government of their country but also its 
important educational and cultural interests. The wisdom of 
making provision for representation of such fields of activity as 
agriculture, labor, management, science and technology, public 
health, public welfare, and religion is generally recognized since 
developments in all of these fields vitally affect the schools. 

The Assembly, however constituted, would operate through a 
secretariate which is currently thought of as the International 
Education Office. This would be headed by a director and staffed 
by persons of demonstrated competence. Financial support 
would be derived from contributions from the various participat- 
ing governments. 

Obviously, there would have to be much careful and painstak- 
ing working out of details, such as those concerned with the 
conditions of membership, adequate representation of all interests 
involved, the nature and character of the directing authority, the 
proper scope and function of the secretariate, to mention just a 
few. There seems to be general agreement among the groups 
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and persons who have been giving study to the project that 
voluntary groups must be adequately represented, that, even 
though governments select the delegates to the Assembly, they 
should do so only after fullest consultation with non-govern- 
mental, educational and cultural associations so that there will 
always be a substantial number of persons in the Assembly who 
are not government officials. 

Almost everyone who is interested in the creation of an 
international organization for education has tried his hand at 
listing its possible functions and activities. The more apocalyptic 
his vision of its possibilities, the more ambitious will be his blue- 
print. The list set down by the American Association for an 
International Office for Education is comparatively modest. 

An International Office for Education, the Association declares, 
will be able to serve the following purposes: 


“(1) It can prepare and recommend minimum standards at 
all educational levels. (2) It can on request give expert advice 
on schools and school systems in all parts of the world. (3) It 
can recommend and supervise the distribution of funds to repair 
devastated school systems and universities and stimulate new 
ones if the United Nations determine upon a policy of relief and 
rehabilitation of schools. (4) It can assume leadership in as- 
sisting the nations to meet through adult education the problems 
of adjusting demobilized armed forces and the people in war in- 
dustries and in the resettlement of refugees. (5) It can provide 
a center for the exchange of experiences and techniques in the 
field of education and cultural relations. (6) It can facilitate 
the international exchange of students, professors, scientists and 
artists. (7) It can set up schools for administrators and teach- 
ers, to train personnel for those countries which after the war 
will be inadequately staffed and which will not at first be able to 
set up their own schools for administrators and teachers or have 
the background for such an enterprise. (8) It can create com- 
missions to prepare curriculum materials to bring about better 
international attitudes and understanding and commissions such 
as that established by the Scandinavian nations to bring about 
the elimination from textbooks of matter causing international ill 
will or misconceptions by one people of another.” 


Unfortunately, as far as the public is concerned, any discus- 
sion of education and its place in the international picture is 
identified too easily with the views of certain starry-eyed, 
emotional, yet fairly noisy, individuals who seem to think that 
education, and particularly their own brand of education, can 
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make the world over in a very great hurry. Though they claim 
to be apostles of democracy, what they really stand for is cul- 
tural imperialism. Fairly innocent of all things abroad, they 
pant with impatience to move into the countries of Europe as 
they are progressively liberated by the armed might of the 
United Nations. They talk in terms of armies of schoolmasters 
and schoolma’ams invading not only the Axis countries but other 
lands as well for the purpose of taking over their school systems. 
They would flood Europe and Asia with textbooks and teaching 
materials guaranteed to inoculate the minds of the learners 
against the virus of Fascism and to set them on fire for what they 
call democracy. 

Under the circumstances, it is only natural that the announce- 
ment of the organization of the American Association for an 
International Office for Education should have led the Reverend 
Robert I. Gannon, 8.J., President of Fordham University, to utter 
a word of warning. He has no quarrel with the principle of an 
international organization that really concerns itself with educa- 
tion, but he fears that it might become an instrument of propa- 
ganda. “If such an office proved to be really international and 
actually concerned with education,” said Father Gannon, “it 
should be a great step forward. But nothing in our post-war 
plans is so full of dynamite as the small item of rehabilitating 
European education. After fifty years of tinkering, with some- 
thing less than complete success, at home, we are threatening 
now to make our experiments worldwide. We are to have an 
international office of education. If some educator from a small 
college in the United States were to be sent abroad to reorganize 
Leipzig University along democratic and progressive lines, there 
might be a hitch somewhere; and if this office should become 
one of propaganda instead of education, God help the next 
generation.” 

Of course, there is always the danger that any organization, 
international or otherwise, might come under the control of the 
wrong kind of persons or forces and its original purposes be dis- 
torted. Because an international education office might possibly 
be used to propagate foolish and dangerous ideas, it might be 
argued fairly that it would be much better not to have an 
international education office at all. The trouble with that argu- 
ment is that it would apply to almost any organization or in- 
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stitution that human beings have ever set up. One needs to 
weigh the possible good that could come to the world at large 
through the proper functioning of an international organization 
for education, wisely set up, wisely administered, and carefully 
watched, against the harm that might be done if it were taken 
over by fools or knaves. 
It might help anyone to make up his mind on this point to 
know that the beginnings of an international education organiza- 
tion have already been made. Every two months there meets in 
London a group which is known as the Conference of Ministers 
of Education. This Conference was organized by the British 
Government. The chairman is Mr. R. A. Butler, the British 
Minister of Education, who has been designated to represent the 
British Foreign Office. The membership of the Conference is 
made up partly by official representatives of governments and 
partly by observers. Details with regard to financial support 
are being worked out, though to date most of the expenses have 
been borne by the Government of Great Britain. As yet, the 
United States, China, and Russia are not officially represented 
in the Conference, though they have had observers present at 
meetings. The ultimate intent is that the Conference become a 
United Nations body. 
The Conference of Ministers of Education has adopted a six- 
point program: (1) The reconstruction of national systems of 
education in the devastated countries through material aid ac- 
cording to policies to be determined by the governments of those 
countries themselves. (2) A program for the reconstruction and 
reconstitution of higher institutions of learning, technical institu- 
tions, professional schools, et cetera. (3) The recovery and res- 
titution of cultural objects of various kinds that the Nazis have 
carried away. (4) A program for putting an end to the in- 
doctrination of youth in the Nazi and Fascist ideology. This is 
regarded as primarily a political rather than an educational 
problem. (5) The creation of a permanent agency or agencies 
for international educational collaboration. (6) The recon- 
stituting of personnel in the devastated countries in the fields of 
. scientific research, welfare activities, and education. 

In this Conference of Ministers of Education we have the 
beginnings of an international educational organization. The 
very fact that it was organized indicates that the governments 
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that have joined it are convinced that, at least as far as the re- 
constitution of European education is concerned, action on an 
international plane is imperative. From the point of view of 
organization and representation the Conference falls far short 
of what is generally deemed desirable in the way of an interna- 
tional educational organization. However, on the basis of the 
beginnings it has made, a more satisfactory instrument could be 
developed. 

There seem to be certain points upon which properly informed 
persons would agree: 

1. Once the countries of Europe are liberated from the control 
of the enemy, immediate steps must be taken to restore their 
educational facilities. If it is necessary to feed the bodies of 
their children and young people, it is at the same time necessary 
to feed their minds. Education is not a luxury that can be dis- 
pensed with in times of dire distress. As a matter of fact, it is 
precisely in times of dire distress that it is most necessary. Men 
do not live by bread alone. 

2. Since the educational forces in the nations of Europe that 
have been ground under the Nazi heel have been decimated, steps 
will have to be taken to prepare new teachers for the tasks that 
lie ahead. Some of these prospective teachers might be sent 
abroad to this country or to Great Britain for preparation, but 
they would be very few. Most of the teachers will have to be 
made ready for their work in their own native land, but help of 
some kind will have to come from abroad. 

3. The agencies that are engaged in arranging for the ex- 
change of professors and students will be called upon to expand 
and intensify their efforts to a very high degree» If we keep in 
mind that universities and technical schools have ceased to func- 
tion wherever the Nazi blight has fallen and in some cases, not- 
ably in Poland, have been completely destroyed and their pro- 
fessors massacred, we will have some idea of the magnitude of 
the task that faces the civilized world in reconstituting the in- 
struments upon which the maintenance of its civilization depends. 

4. Fullest cooperation between governmental and non-govern- 
mental agencies in defining and solving post-war educational 
problems is indicated. Entirely aside from the nature of the 
peace that will follow the war and the kind of political organiza- 
tion that will eventuate, it would seem to be imperative that 
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there exist some organized and effective means whereby the 
peoples of the world can meet together for the purpose of dis- 
cussing an interest that is as common and vital as education and 
discover ways and means of illumining with the light of truth 
every darkened nook and cranny the world over. 

In this connection it is of utmost importance to lay strong 
stress on the fact that education is not primarily a function of 
government. The rights of government with reference to educa- 
tion are secondary and supplementary to the prior rights of 
parents. The rights of the Church take pre-eminence over those 
of the State. Individuals or groups of individuals may set up 
schools and devote themselves to the noble mission of education, 
and government has no right to interfere with them or to limit 
them except in so far as may be necessary to insure that they are 
not operating in prejudice to the common good or to the rights of 
children and young people. Not only is government forbidden 
by the dictates of right reason and fundamental justice from 
proscribing or unduly limiting voluntary educational activities, 
but it is required to foster, protect, and support it. 

Education is an activity that belongs to the people and which 
the people carry on in the state for the purpose of developing 
better human beings and thus maintaining and progressively 
raising the intellectual and cultural level of the civilization in 
which it operates. Education declines in quality and effective- 
ness in the degree that it becomes subject to political control and 
is made to subserve political ends. 

As a consequence, any projected organization for international 
collaboration in education is bound to fail of its purpose and be- 
come a peril to human welfare if it is nothing more than an as- 
sociation of government functionaries and represents only the 
interests and the point of view of government. Far from bring- 
ing the people of the world closer to one another, it would operate 
to intensify differences and deepen cleavages. Everything that 
it stood for would be suspect. 

Hence it cannot be too strongly and too frequently insisted 
upon that the composition of whatever form of group or as- 
sembly is contemplated for the purpose of guiding and directing 
an international educational office must be thoroughly democratic 
in the sense that it gives full and adequate representation to the 
people of the various nations and not merely to their govern- 
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ments. Voluntary organizations for educational purposes should 
be given a voice, as should parents, the teaching profession, and 
the public at large. It is only then that the Assembly would be 
in a position to approve projects and authorize activities that 
would enable the Office to render real service as an instrument 
for bringing about some substantial beginnings of international 
unity and understanding. 

In all the discussions of the “education for death” which has 
been Nazidom’s frightful creation little attention is paid to the 
fact that it never could have succeeded in fastening its foul 
tentacles on the minds and hearts of German youth had it not 
been for the fact that behind it was the tyrannical might of 
Hitler’s dictatorship. It never could have succeeded had it been 
forced to compete with free education. . 

The moment a fanatical minority seized the reins of govern- 
ment and forcibly suppressed all opposition, Nazi education was 
in & position to impose its will wherever it pleased. Every type 
of educational activity that existed in the Reich was ordered to 
conform to the Nazi philosophy. If it refused, it was forcibly 
proscribed. Parents and teachers who defied the authority of 
government found themselves in concentration camps or before | 
a firing squad. Hitler was able to succeed so dreadfully in the 
horrible purpose of Nazifying German youth because he 
monopolized education and made it the tool of his party. 

The German experience writes large the warning to the world 
against the peril that lies in accepting the principle that educa- 
tion is primarily and essentially a function of government and 
that the right to control it is vested in the state. As long as the 
people retain control of their schools, education will remain free 
and will respond not to the ambitions and whims of some party 
or some class but to the yearnings and aspirations of the souls 
of men and women and children. An international educational 
organization which would serve to intensify governmental control 
of education in member nations would be a dangerous machinery 
indeed, for it would contribute to the spiritual enslavement of 
mankind. 

Such is not the character of the organization that i is envisaged 
by those in the United States who favor the establishment of an 
international educational office; it would contradict all of our 
accepted traditions and cancel out all that we have learned from 
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happy experience with our own American system. In the words 
of the National Advisory Committee on Education, our Amer- 
ican schools are “the most nearly folkmade in the world.” The 
Constitution of the United States of America does not include the 
conduct of education in its enumeration of the powers of the 
Federal Government; hence, according to the implication of the 
Tenth Amendment, education is reserved to the states. In actual 
practice our schools have developed under local initiative and 
they are conducted under the immediate direction and super- 
vision of boards or committees chosen by the people whose in- 
terests they serve. 

At the same time the Constitution guarantees the right of 
parents to determine the kind of education their children are to 
receive. Parents are not obligated to send their children to tax- 
supported schools if these schools do not provide the kind of edu- 
cation which squares with their fundamental religious convic- 
tions. Other motives—some of them personal, some of them 
social, some of them intellectual—lead many parents to patronize 
private schools instead of using the educational facilities that are 
available under government auspices. Thus it comes about that 
an important and valuable contribution to our national culture 
and civilization has been made and is being made on a volun- 
tary basis by a considerable segment of our population. 

The principle that by nature education belongs to the family 
before it belongs to the state must be accepted as basic by any 
international organization for education. Hence ways and means 
must be found to secure adequate representation of the interests 
of parents. Likewise, the interests and rights of religious and 
private educational activity must be effectively recognized, pro- 
tected, and fostered. The international educational organization 
must safeguard itself against becoming the ally of those political 
forces in every country who regard education as the exclusive 
function of government. That way lies education not for a fuller 
life but for death, education not for freedom but for enslavement. 

Any form of human association that carries substantial prom- 
ise of bringing the peoples of the world closer together in mind 
and in heart is worthy of a trial at this fateful stage in world 
history even though certain risks are involved. The survival of 
the civilization we have known and cherished depends upon the 
perpetuation and progressive elevation and refinement of the 
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culture upon which it is based. What the Preamble to the North- 
west Ordinance asserts with regard to our own country has uni- 
versal validity—‘Religion, morality, and knowledge, being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged.” The 
truth will make us free if the truth itself is free, free to roam 
the world unhampered by national or party barriers, free to shine 
in every darkness, free to penetrate into every open mind, free 
to confound every power that would darken or distort it and thus 
keep men and women shuddering with fear in the gloom of 
mutual hatred and distrust. 
Grorce JOHNSON. 


Catholic University of America. 
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A CATHOLIC REVISION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION 


Charles Kettering, Arthur Brisbane or any other prophet of 
progress could begin this story much better than I can. He 
would doubtless proceed something like this: 


“Have you ever tried to imagine yourself living two hundred 
years ago, when men struggled with hand plows and heavy tongs 
and flails; when they hauled on ropes to hoist stones and timbers; 
when couriers were waylaid on dark roads; when sailing vessels 
plunged and rolled for weeks in crossing the Atlantic; when stage 
coaches toiling through the mud were the most rapid means of 
travel; when the rich enjoyed candles and the poor sat in dark- 
ness? But we don’t have to live like that. Thanks to physics, 
chemistry, mathematics and modern intelligence, we now have 
farm machinery and automatic hoists; telephone and telegraph 
and radio; fluorescent lamps; automobiles; stream-lined trains, 
ocean liners and airplanes. The engineer and his skill have made 
the poor man of today as comfortable as a millionaire used to 
be. Backbreaking toil has disappeared from civilized com- 
munities.” 

Of course, there are always critics who whisper out of the cor- 
ners of their mouths that the engineer is more of a nuisance than 
anything else, and that everybody was happier before he began 
to install his gadgets all around. But most of the people like 
the new way of living. They consider the engineer a sort of 
magician, and his influence is very great in the community. And 
properly so. He is indispensable. How long could a New Yorker 
survive without his water supply, his power supply, his transpor- 
tation of foodstuffs and his sanitary facilities? 

And the engineer will have still more power after the war when 
“rehabilitation requirements will for some time be abnormally 
large. In war lines, industry will be confronted with the prob- 
lems of reconversion from war production to peace production. 
. . . For humanitarian and political reasons this country could 
hardly avoid contributing the food, medical supplies and cloth- 
ing required by populations suffering from hunger, sickness and 
cold. Moreover, it seems substantially clear that we shall be 
called upon to furnish a substantial part of the indispensable raw 
materials and industrial machinery for the physical rehabilita- 
tion of productive power in war devastated countries.”* These 


*H. G. Moulton and Karl Seieeere, “Collapse or Boom at the End 
of the War.” The Brookings Institute, Washington, 1942, pp. 27-8. 
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are stupendous tasks, and the engineer will have to perform most 
of them. He will inevitably become a dominating figure. 

And the veterans of the armed services will enhance his pres- 
tige. Soldiers and sailors have been trained in the operation of 
tanks, ships, planes, ordnance, trucks, radio, radar and countless 
types of technical instruments. Méillions of them will come 
marching home, technology conscious, and will call upon the en- 
gineer to show them how to exploit their knowledge and ge te 
a reformed world. 

And the engineer is restless, projective; he will asdiitine x ex- 
tend his control over his fellow men by perfecting tools and 
processes and by inventing new ones. There is no telling what 
he may do. Already he is transporting dehydrated foodstuffs 
and making magnesium out of sea water. One of these days he 
will immediately apply the 630,000 horsepower which the sun 
transmits to each square mile of the earth’s surface, instead of 
waiting a million years to recover the energy in the form of coal 
and oil. 


ENGINEERS MUST HAVE A CONSCIENCE 


Anybody who has that much actual, physical power over his 
fellows must be a man of conscience, a man who has a delicate 
sense of the difference between right and wrong. Otherwise he is 
a public menace. The airplane is an amazing product of engi- 
neering skill in stress analysis, metallurgy, aerodynamics, heat 
power and electronics. But it can easily become a weapon for 
murdering defenseless, non-combatant citizens. Engineers are 
a profession, and if that means anything at all it means that they 
must secure the public against abuse of their own vast power. 
And the only way engineers can possibly guarantee that security 
is by training themselves to know the difference between right 
and wrong and to act accordingly. 


TASK FOR THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


A layman who tries to discuss the mission of the Catholic 
Church is likely to make a fool of himself. But this particular 
discussion seems to be so elementary that even the layman may 
proceed with impunity. I suppose that the Catholic Church is 
the most powerful moral force in the world. It surely ought to 
be if it is the true religion. The Catholic Church must be con- 
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cerned about the engineers’ growing domination, and will cer- 
tainly make it her business to confirm the morality of engineers 
and of their profession. 


FUNCTION OF THE CATHOLIC COLLEGES OF ENGINEERING 


Immediately obvious instruments to that end are the Catholic 
colleges of engineering. But Catholic influence in engineering 
education has been negligible. Perhaps Catholic educators have 
been afraid to risk their strength in classical education by ven- 
tures in technology; they might amount to nothing in both. 
Perhaps they are merely frightened by the very great expense 
of building and operating engineering laboratories. 

Whatever the reason may be, the fact remains that only 3,835 
American undergraduate engineering students were enrolled in 
Catholic institutions in the first semester of the school year 
1942-43. This is a trifle more than 4 per cent of the total of 
91,939. And there are only six Catholic colleges and schools of 
engineering among the 144 listed by the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Engineering Education. 

There seems to be no evidence that those six colleges have done 
any more than gingerly to explore the immense resources in the 
tradition and heritage of the Catholic Church. Dean R. P. Mc- 
Guire of the Graduate School of the Catholic University of 
America might have been talking about them when he told the 
National Catholic Educational Association that— 


“We Catholics do not realize sufficiently that the harmony of 
faith and reason which gave the medieval university that true 
sense of values and that full consciousness of inner unity so ad- 
mired by the more thoughtful critics of contemporary education 
in America is such a precious and essential part of our univer- 
sity tradition. We must treasure that inheritance and make the 
most of it, for in it lies the strength of our Catholic univer- 
sities.” * 


REVISIONS NOW TIMELY 


If Catholic faculties are really going to put religion to work as 
an effective force in engineering education, now is the time to do 
it, because engineers are themselves dissatisfied with the general, 


*The National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, 
No. 1, August, 1939. 
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nontechnical courses now included in engineering curricula, and 
they are ready to welcome almost any kind of change. 

To quote Professor V. M. Faires: 


“One has only to listen to the conversation of an average group 
of engineers, and this does not exclude the teachers of engineer- 
ing, to discover an almost complete lack of interest in, if not 
complete ignorance of social, economic, political and philosophi- 
cal problems. It appears that not only are many engineers un- 
informed but that others actually belittle the importance of 
problems of humanity, assuming toward them an uncompromis- 
ing and impatient attitude. .. .”* 


And Professor Dugald C. Jackson reports that— 


“Only 40 per cent or less (of engineering graduates) ascribed a 
high development of diligence, integrity, dependability, initia- 
tive, originality and qualities of leadership as pertaining to engi- 
neering courses.” * 


Industrialists agree. Countless mechanics, foremen, superin- 
tendents, express the problem bluntly and picturesquely by say- 
ing that engineers “know their engineering but can’t use their 
heads.” 

According to Mr. Owen D. Young, Chairman of the General 
Electric Company, 


“Technical concerns frequently have to appoint men without 
technical training to their chief administrative posts because of 
the tendency of the man working on scientific problems to get 
too specialized a view at the expense of a general capacity to 
organize or command large projects.” ° 


And in his address “On the Schooling of Engineers” before the 
Institute of Electrical Engineers in January, 1935, the late Mr. 
Alex Dow, president of The Detroit Edison Company, declared 
that: 


“T have been confirmed in my earlier opinion that there remains 
something to be done toward a broadened education of those 
students who have chosen to be engineers. . . . I assume that 


* Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. XXIV, New Series No. 3, 
November, 1933. 

*“Present Status and Trends of Engineering Education in the United 
States, =. Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, New York, 1929, 
pp. 26- 

Engwmeering Education, Vol. XXII, No. 10, June, 1932. 
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we desire scholarly engineers, and not merely . . . human cal- 
culating machines, we of rigid specifications, super- 
visors of exact tests. 


Increasing pressure of such criticism surely will force engi- 

neering educators to revise curricula, and Catholic faculties 
should grasp the opportunity to construct their revisions around 
the framework of Catholic viewpoint and tradition. 
- In fact, Catholic faculties have a great advantage in this 
ready-made framework. In comparison, secular faculties are in 
a torment of perplexity. Indeed, lack of plan or integration has 
always been a serious deficiency of general, non-technical courses 
in schools of engineering. These courses have been haphazard, 
unrelated offerings of “English 24 and History 96 and Sociology 
121,” from which students could freely choose. Single courses 
have been added and dropped as each seemed to become neces- 
sary or no longer so, or, more probably, as influential and ag- 
gressive faculty members insisted that they be introduced or dis- 
carded. 

This condition is not the result of neglect. Engineering educa- 
tors have been trying hard to evolve a scheme for general studies 
and in 1940 the Committee on Aims and Scope of Engineering 
Curricula of the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Edu- 
cation proposed the following purposes for “humanistic-social 
studies”: 

“1. Understanding of the social organization in which we live 
and - the influence of science and engineering upon its develop- 
ment. 

“2. Ability to recognize and make a critical analysis of a prob- 
lem involving social and economic elements, to arrive at an intel- 
ligent opinion about it, and to read with discrimination and pur- 
pose toward those ends. 

“3. Ability to organize thoughts logically and to express them 
lucidly and convincingly in oral and written English. 

“4. Acquaintance with some of the masterpieces of English 
literature and an understanding of their setting in and influence 
upon civilization. 

“5. Development of moral, ethical and social concepts essen- 
tial to a satisfying personal philosophy, to a career consistent 
with the public welfare, and to a sound professional attitude. 

“6. Attainment of an interest and pleasure in these pursuits 
and thus of an inspiration to further study.” * 


~ © Hammond, H. ty et al., Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. XXX, 
No. 7, March, 1940 
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An altogether competent committee wrote these aims. They 
could hardly have done a better piece of work. But their task 
was too difficult; they had to produce a set of aims which all 
could adopt, regardless of religious and moral viewpoint, and the 
aims are necessarily a compromise. And, like most compromises, 
they are less vigorous, incisive, satisfying, than they might be. 
But the Catholic educator does not have to compromise. All 
he needs to do is to write aims for his institution which shall fully 
utilize the institution’s resources of Catholic doctrine (although 
doctrine has not been fashionable in education), tradition, ex- 
perience and discipline. And when he has written such aims he 
will find that they are fully consistent with the aims which have 
been set. forth by the Committee on Aims and Scope of Engi- 
neering Curricula. 


UNDERTAKING IN THE UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT 


The faculty in engineering of the University of Detroit has 
been struggling with these problems, and during the past year the 
members have studied a report prepared for the Council of the 
Faculty entitled “Proposals for the Revision of General Studies.” 

The report sets up the following aims for the program of gen- 
eral studies in the College: 


“1. A thorough understanding of a set of principles whereby 
the engineer may live and practice his profession so as to procure 
the greatest good of his fellow men, and accomplish his own 
basic and ultimate purpose in life. 

“2. Cognizance, if not expert understanding, of social condi- 
tions and developments, and particularly of the influence upon 
them, of engineers and engineering. 

“3. Practical facility in written and spoken English; introduc- 
tion to and at least some appreciation of specimens of the best in 
English literature.” 


These aims conform to the Catholic philosophy of life; and 
they are clearly in line with the purposes of the Committee on 
Aims and Scope of Engineering Curricula. In order completely 
to accomplish these aims, the faculty will need to draw fully 
upon all the distinctly Catholic resources of the University. 

Any revision of general studies will not merely have to be right 
in theory but must likewise be practicable and adapted to exist- 
ing circumstances in the University. Hence, the report specifies 
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that any plan for revision shall have the following character- 
istics: 


“1. The plan must be such as can be carried out by the present 
faculty of the College, and with available resources; any enlarge- 
ment of either is out of the question for the time being. 

“2. The courses in the program should constitute a continuous 
sequence or progression, and should form a coherent unit. 

“3. The plan should be so installed and administered as to win 
the interest and enthusiasm of faculty and students alike. 

“4, All the courses in the group, but particularly natural re- 
ligion, morality and ethics, must be so taught as not to offend 
non-Catholic students. 

“5. The plan must not disturb the scientific and technical 
studies in their position as the principal business of the College. 
‘The fact must always be held in view that, while we regard the 
humanistic-social element as fundamental and vital to the engi- 
neering curriculum and feel that its importance must be more 
adequately recognized and its aims more clearly defined than 
they usually are at present, engineering science and method con- 
stitute, by definition, the dominant interest in the curriculum and 
so must be accorded the dominant portion of the time.’ ” * 


PRESENT OFFERINGS 


So much for aims and requirements. They are a favorite ter- 
minal. Authors formulate them and quit, except for a decent 
conclusion; delegates vote for them, hat in hand, and go home. 
Everybody loathes the tedious labor of carrying aims and pro- 
cedures into practice. But this report bravely goes on to investi- 
gate the general courses now given in the College, in the light of 
the proposed aims and requirements. 

All engineering students in the College must now complete this 
program of general studies: 


Accounting 
Business Law 


Industrial Organization 
Religion (for Catholics) or Morality and 
Ethics (for non-Catholics) 


* Hammond, H. P. et al., Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. XXX, 
No. 7, March, 1940. 
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Are 32 5/6 credit hours too much? Or too little? The ques- 
tions immediately arise. They are apparently not too much. 
The Engineers’ Council for Professional Development would not 
approve the curricula if general courses had made too great in- 
roads upon specific technological instruction. Besides, graduates 
of the College could not compete in the profession with their fel- 
lows from other institutions if engineering training had been sac- 
rificed for general education.’ Neither are 32 5/6 credit hours 
too little. In fact, 32 5/6 credit hours in the University of De- 
troit compare with a maximum of 27 hours, a minimum of 8 and 
an average of 16 1/5 in the following random sample of institu- 
tions: Case School of Applied Science, University of Colorado, 
Illinois Institute of Technology, University of Illinois, Marquette 
University, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Rose Polytechnic Institute and the University of Texas. 


ECONOMICS COURSES 


Proceeding now to the individual items of the program now re- 
quired, the economics courses should remain. They clearly con- 
tribute to the second purpose set up in the report: “Cognizance, 
if not expert understanding, of social conditions and develop- 
ments. .. .” Economics is a required study in all colleges of 
engineering, and all authorities agree that “Three subject groups, 
the more exact sciences, the foundations of economy, and the 
English language, are the indispensable framework of the cur- 


riculum.” ® 


ENGLISH COURSES 


The faculty revised the English courses in 1937, and they now 
comprise conventional freshman rhetoric and composition, a 
sophomore semester of literature, and a sophomore semester of 
report writing and speech. The series should not be tampered 
with. It is more comprehensive than the English program in 
most institutions, and is obviously designed to accomplish the 
third aim proposed in the report, namely, to impart “practical 
facility in written and spoken English” and “at least some ap- 
preciation of specimens of the best in English literature.” 


® Nor have directors of specific engineering departments demanded reduc- 
tion below 32 5/6 in faculty discussions of the report. ; 

* Report of Investigation of Engineering Education, Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. Vol II, p. 1067. 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY COURSES 


These courses must be the University’s most potent instrument 
for giving to its engineering students, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic, that distinct character which can be got only in a 


Catholic institution. This character should be the University’s 


particular contribution to engineering education, and should en- 
able the University to compete, indeed, more than compete, with 
secular institutions which possess much greater material re- 
sources. 

The faculty had been adjusting and readjusting the structure 
of religion and ethics courses a number of years ago and finally 
adopted a series of two-hour religion courses for Catholics in the 
four freshman and sophomore semesters, and a parallel sequence 
for non-Catholics comprising a course in natural religion in the 
first freshman semester, a cultural option in the second freshman 
semester, and an ethics course in each sophomore semester. 

The program has been successful and is entitled to survive. 
Faculty and students now take the courses seriously, if only be- 
cause they have the dignity of two-hour courses. The one-hour 
courses which they replaced were always looked upon as more or 
less of a nuisance. These courses obviously serve to accomplish 
the first aim of the report, to equip the student with “principles 
whereby he may live and practice his profession so as to procure 
the greatest good of his fellow men, and accomplish his own 
basic and ultimate purpose in life.” 


INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


The report then investigates four courses which remain in the 
group of required general studies. All of them are industrial: 
Accounting, Business Law, Industrial History, and Industrial 
Organization. The report recommends that they be discarded.'® 

All four courses are valuable in themselves, without question, 
but it is not clear that they are materially and directly useful 
for realizing the three principal aims of general studies which 
the. report specifies. Industry is important in engineering; in 
fact, industry is the field of the professional engineer, but in- 
dustry is only a portion of the complete pattern of “social condi- 
tions and the influence upon them of engineers and engineering.” 

* Except in the industrial options of the curricula which are not included 
in this discussion. 
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Hence, it seems hardly reasonable to devote to studies in industry 
the 914 credit hours of the courses in question, or between one- 
third and one-fourth of the total weight of general courses. Be- 
sides, the specific engineering studies in the curricula all have a 
very considerable industrial connotation. 

Elimination of the four industrial courses seems to be sup- 
ported by the fact that of the sample group of institutions listed 
on page 17, only two require Business Law, only one requires 
Accounting and Industrial Organization, and none require In- 
dustrial History. © 


NEW COURSES 


The report proposes that the faculty substitute for these in- 
dustrial courses a new series which should more adequately and 
directly serve the three indicated purposes of general studies. 
The series is as follows: 
Special Economics 
Engineering or Industrial Economics a 
Sociology (with emphasis upon labor problems) ae 
History of Engineering ee 
The Profession of Engineering 
The individual objectives of the proposed courses would be 
approximately as follows: 


Special Economics :™ 

To impart an understanding of the changes in manufactur- 
ing, mining, transportation, agriculture and communication 
which result from engineering and technological develop- 
ment. 


Engineering or Industrial Economics :™ 


To impart an understanding of how and to what extent en- 
gineering undertakings depend upon economic considera- 
tions, and of the methods whereby the economic aspects of a! 
engineering undertakings are controlled, and their costs bot 
determined. 


“Faculty discussion of the report brought out the opinion that these 
courses, combined with the conventional economics courses, give too much 
emphasis to the field of economics, and that the total might be reduced and 
other courses substituted. 
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Sociology : 
To impart an understanding of current social problems, par- 
ticularly those which are related to engineering and industry, 
and of correct principles and feasible means of solution of 


these problems, particularly those which pertain to working 
people in industry. 

History of Engineering: 
To inform students concerning the growth and development 


of applied science, and of the engineering profession as a 
vocational group in society. 


The Profession of Engineering: 
To inform students concerning engineering careers and op- 
portunities, movements and trends in the profession, formal 
codes of ethics and the status of engineers in the com- 
munity. 


Such a sequence of studies has this pronounced advantage, as 
compared with the industrial courses recommended for elimina- 
tion, that they range over all social and economic activities which 
concern and affect engineers. 


A NEW OFFICER 


Catholic graduates of the University’s College of Engineering 
should not merely be engineers who are Catholics, but Catholic 
engineers. They should be so thoroughly impregnated with 
Catholic principles that they will instinctively conform to them 
in all their working and living. This cannot be accomplished 
“by a perfunctory and grudging admission of religion as one 
element in the curriculum, and the easy allotment of one or two 
hours to various religion courses. . . . It is only by integral and 
integrating Catholicism in the college itself, in its life and spirit 
and atmosphere, and in the lives and thoughts and activities of 
its faculty, that this same integral and integrating Catholicism 
can be transmitted to the students for whom the college exists.” ** 

All this will not come to pass spontaneously, and the report 
accordingly recommends that University officials create a new 


“Ryan, John K., “The Catholic College and the Catholic Mind.” The 
National Catholic Educational Association Bulletin, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, 
November, 1934. 
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office in the College of Engineering. The duties of the new officer 
will include at least the following: 

1. To impart a distinctly Catholic color and atmosphere to 
the College of Engineering, and to do what may be necessary 
that the College may utilize to the fullest extent the vast re- 
sources of Catholic heritage and tradition. 

2. To confer with teachers of non-engineering courses in the 
College of Engineering, in order that they shall fully appreciate 
the function of non-engineering courses in the plan of the College. 

3. To impart to teachers of non-engineering courses the spirit 
and morale of the engineering profession and faculty. 

4. To impart to the engineering faculty, in turn, the ideals and 
viewpoints of cultural, classical, non-engineering departments of 
instruction and fields of scholarship. 

5. To assist the Dean of the College of Engineering in solving 
the difficulties and misunderstandings which members of non- 
engineering departments may encounter in their work in the 
College. 

6. To mingle with the engineering faculty and students, to take 
an active interest in their various extra-curricular activities, and 
otherwise to make himself and his personality felt in the College. 

7. To teach such courses as are appropriate to his larger duty. 

The altogether ideal candidate for such a post would be a 
paragon of capacity and personality; in all the world he could 
probably not be found. But, if such a one existed, he would have 
the following characteristics, among others: 

1. He should obviously be a Jesuit, preferably a priest, and 
should have a reasonably permanent appointment to the Engi- 
neering faculty. 

2. He should have an energetic and pleasing personality, and 
should be able to win friendship and confidence of faculty and 
students alike. 

8. He should be familiar with and sympathetic towards the 
ideals and purposes of the engineering profession. 

4. He should see a vision of engineers as agents for the solu- 
tion of social problems, because of their proximity to the life and 
work of industry. 

5. He should understand the structure of society, and its prob- 
lems and movements. 
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6. He should have had some training or experience in the field 
of industry, but should not be a crusader for the labor and labor 
union viewpoint. 

7. He should be a scholar, if at all possible, but not the cold 
type who is more interested in research results than in the well- 
being of a troubled student. — 

8. He should have at least the rank of assistant professor. 

9. He should have had some experience in engineering college 


teaching. 


WHY NOT A PRE-ENGINEERING CURRICULUM IN THE COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES? 


Critics of engineering education, sympathetic and otherwise, 

frequently demand to know why the profession cannot see the 
light, why students are not required to complete all the general 
courses in a pre-engineering curriculum in the college of arts and 
sciences before entering upon specific engineering studies. 
- Wearily, over and over, engineers recite the answers. In the 
first place the profession is autonomous; engineers have the same 
right as other professions to determine how their young men 
shall be educated, and the overwhelming majority of engineers 
are convinced that engineering students should enter a college of 
engineering directly from high school. The Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education issued its Report of Investiga- 
tion of Engineering Education in 1930, and in the report it is con- 
tended that “the results of a divided program, in which another 
type of college is made to serve as a vestibule to engineering, 
have been seriously disappointing.” ** And in March, 1940, the 
Society’s Committee on Aims and Scope of Engineering Educa- 
tion published its report, in which the committee insisted that 
“there are advantages in the parallel development of the scien- 
tific-technological and the humanistic-social sequences of engi- 
neering education. When the elements of these sequences are 
compartmentalized and taught at different stages of the curricu- 
lum, they frequently become unrelated and uncoordinated in the 
student’s mind... . 

“We favor an integrated program of study extending through- 


*Vol. I, p. 125. 
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out the entire undergraduate period rather than a division into 
separate stages.” ** 

Moreover, colleges of engineering have fortunately been able 
to establish and maintain a tradition and an atmosphere of 
diligence and seriousness of purpose. Engineers are afraid that 
only the exceptional student could afterwards adjust himself to 
the more trying engineering studies after spending two or more 
years in the somewhat less strenuous environment of the average 
college of liberal arts. 

Again, general studies are an utter bore to most engineering 
students; their interests are technological. If they had to com- 
plete a pre-engineering curriculum of general studies, they would 
pursue these studies merely in order “to get them out of the 
way.” But when general studies are spread throughout an 
essentially technological curriculum, the student assumes that 
they are a necessary part of his training, and takes them seri- 
ously. As Dean Dexter Kimball has said: 


“The apathy with which freshman engineers view such studies 
as English, languages, economics, etc., is quite familiar to all 
but it may not be so well known that if such subjects are pre- 
sented to him later on when he is somewhat mature and has had 
his technical curiosity satisfied by a few stiff courses in calculus, 
mechanics, ete., he may take to liberalizing studies much more 
readily.” 

Pre-engineering studies would inevitably fail in the University 
_ of Detroit. If students were to discover that they must complete 

two or more years of preliminary study in the University’s Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, the vast majority of them would simply 
depart for other institutions. The College of Engineering could 
not survive such an exodus. The endowments and resources 
of the University are not such that full engineering faculty and 
facilities could be maintained to serve a handful of students 
who might remain. 

PROGRESS 


The Engineering faculty of the University have strenuously 
debated the report in monthly faculty meetings during the year 
1942-43, concluding in April. The preponderant majority of the 
faculty are in favor of the main pattern for revision of general 


™ Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. XXX, No. 7, March, 1940. 
* Journal of Engineering Education, Vol. XX1X, No. 2, October, 1938. 
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studies outlined in the report. There has been some altogether 
normal and healthy disagreement concerning minor items, but 
these will readily be adjusted by compromise and need not be 
discussed. 

There now remains the vast labor of preparing syllabi and 
course material and obtaining approval of the Council of the 
Faculty for each new course, adjusting other courses in the 
curricula to the new program, and countless other tasks con- 
nected with the introduction of the new plan. 

And when all that is done, the College of Engineering of the 
University of Detroit should play an important part in prepar- 
ing a generation of engineers who shall be able not merely to 
perform difficult and important technical work but who shall 
clearly understand the duty of engineers to their Creator, to 
society and to themselves, and who shall fulfill that duty in every 
detail. 
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NAVAL TRAINEES IN THE CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


Not long ago one of the Catholic weekly reviews (America, 
September 25, 1943) had an editorial on the deplorable ideas to 
which some Catholics who are members of the Navy V-12 Unit 
are exposed at a “noted Eastern institution.” Certainly the com- 
ments were timely and justified. One question that came to 
mind as the editorial was read was the effect of life at a Catholic 
college on V-12 trainees. 

The Catholic college concerned is conducted by the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools. On the faculty there are priests and 
laymen as well as the Brothers. There is also a community of 
Sisters on the campus; they care for the temporals. Prayers 
are said at the beginning and closing of the classes, there is 
regular morning Mass besides evening Mass thrice weekly, and 
the usual devotional and artistic pictures and statuary are every- 
where evident just as in normal times. The “quarter-deck of the 
ship” still has its statue of St. John Baptist de la Salle. That 
the administration has retained the traditional Catholic atmos- 
phere is thus apparent. When the Navy officers, none of whom 
are Catholics, were asked their attitude towards class prayers, 
they approved retention of the customary practice. 

Since the problem of determining student reaction to the Cath- 
olic atmosphere is a delicate one, there seemed to be no practical 
way to secure relevant information without adding to an already 
complicated situation. However, while asking for suggestions 
from the first-term trainees on improved methods for the induc- 
tion of the second-term men, the class of Nevember 1st, some 
information on the religious angle was procured as a by-product. 
The manner of obtaining the data is a criterion of the spontaneity 
of the answers. About one-third of the trainees were asked to 
write, anonymously, comments on the following statements: 
problems in getting adjusted to the Navy V-12 Unit; problems 
arising from attendance at this particular college; experiences 
since July 1st that you regard as pleasant or beneficial; expe- 
riences that you regard as unpleasant or disappointing; sugges- 
tions to facilitate orientation of the new students. In a column 
adjacent to the directions, there was a check list which facilitated 
classification of the trainees according to the groupings: members ~ 
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of The Fleet, Catholics, non-Catholics, college transfers, begin- 
ning college students, or any combination of these. 

In general, the opinions that seem most significant are those 
expressed by the men who had been in college previously to 
July 1, 1943, when the V-12 program was inaugurated. The fol- 
lowing statements were made by those who are non-Catholics 
and had previously attended non-Catholic colleges. All the com- 
ments that pertained to the Catholic atmosphere are included 
without either selection or editing. 


“Since I am not a Catholic, this is a different type of college 
than I am used to. I had to adjust myself to the opening 
prayers in the classes and to the Brothers who take the place of 
professors.” 

“T’ve met a group of men who teach us here and whom I 
respect and admire.’ 

“Religious atmosphere sometimes peeves one slightly.” 

“Religious prejudice on the part of some students.” 

“Everyone has been very helpful and pleasant in all my expe- 
riences here. I have no problems from attending this institution.” 

“T feel, although there is no outward manifestation of it, that 
there is a certain high feeling between the Catholics and the non- 
Catholics that is growing more intense daily.” 

“The non-Catholic students should be assured from the start 
that philosophy and psychology courses will not be filled with 
Catholic ideas and principles. Otherwise men will steer away 
from such courses.” 

“When a Protestant boy first walks into this college and views 
the instructors in their black robes, for some reason or other he 
experiences a let-down feeling. This in my case was quickl 
erased when I found that the Brothers are real fellows. I thi 
that some of the things that we have learned, through inquiries 
about the Brothers—their system of schools, customs, scholastics 
—should be explained at the start to the non-Catholics.” 

“If you are a stranger here, the best place to make real friends 
is at the church in town of your particular belief. Attend 
regularly and you will not be sorry.” 

“You must learn to respect religious activities even if con- 
trary to one’s own belief.” 

“Getting used to the opening and closing of classes with 
prayers was the only new problem to me.” 

“Being a Protestant, many different things were noticed, such 
as prayers in classes. The custom is unexpected to those not 
Catholics but, after explanation, it is very clear and reasonable 
and a fine way to open classes.” 

“I think that much about the Catholic religion, ideals, etc., 
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should be explained. Even now, after learning much about it, I 
would still be interested if someone would tell me more.” 

“Getting adjusted to the religious side.” 

The following comments are by non-Catholics who had not 
been in college previous to their assignment by the Navy to this 
institution. Again, all the comments that pertain to the reli- 
gious atmosphere, even some which seem to be remote, are in- 
cluded purposely without editing or selection. 


“My main problem is the religious practices in the classroom. 
Not being Catholic, it is difficult to see the purpose of this pro- 
cedure. tt still bothers me.” 

“No problem except that of being a Protestant, but all has 
worked out very nicely.” 

“When I first came to this college, I resented the fact I was 
sent to a Catholic school and was sure this would not agree 
with me. I have found I was 100 per cent wrong. The atmos- 
phere is wonderful and I am sure now that I would gladly have 
picked this college had I had a choice and my recent experiences 
in back of me.” 

“A little disagreement and trouble with the priests and Brothers 
because of religious disagreements.” 

“There is nothing that I can think of that has been unpleasant 
or disappointing.” 

“Friendliness of the Brothers.” 

“If not Catholic, the new student must get used to living and 
associating with them all the time.” 

“Coming in contact and knowing a good many fellows has 
broadened my outlook and understanding of life. I'll always 
remember the swell fellows and the understanding Brothers who 
made my first Navy days easier.” 

“The necessity of becoming acquainted with the customs of 
the school in regard to religion; such as the whirlwind Lord’s 
Prayer at the beginning of classes.” 

“Getting used to a Roman Catholic college was my main 
problem. That problem is still unconquered.” 

“Although anticipating difficulties arising from my Protestant 
background, I was surprised to find everyone entirely impartial.” 

“Life here has been new and very interesting. It has taught 
me to respect other people a great deal more.” 

“T at first e some friction between the Catholics and 
us Protestants, but it has all worked out very well. We've had 
our arguments, but none have led to bad feelings and no harm 
was done. I expected the Brothers to throw religion into all their 
lectures but there’s been no trace of it. The Brothers are swell 
teachers and fellows.” 


These citations show that the religious atmosphere in a Cath- 
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olic college is a problem of greater or less concern to the mem- 
bers of other religious denominations. The fact that 62 per 
cent of the non-Catholic college transfers and 50 per cent 
of the non-Catholics directly from high school chose to write 
comments indicates that most of them are consciously aware of 
the problem from day to day. The percentages show that the 
college transfers have more difficulty in getting adjusted than 
those directly from high school. For Catholic colleges with only 
the basic course of the Navy V-12 program, this variation 
signifies that the induction of future trainees will be less difficult 
since they will be necessarily non-college men. 

How are the Catholic trainees affected by the religious atmos- 
phere? Of the sixty-three who filled out the form, only eight 
made any comment on the religious or moral side of their lives. 
All of their comments follow: 


“My entry into the Service has changed my outlook on life. 
I realize and am thankful that my status in the future has been 
improved by the advantages of receiving a college education. 
on nearness of the religious aspect is another factor in a happy 

e ” 

“T had attended another Catholic college previous to this one 
for two years, so it is just like home for me here. I have found 
the life very enjoyable.” 

“One problem is that of hearing the evening Mass, because the 
swimming class continues too late.” 

“The non-Catholics would like to know a little about the 
Brothers—what they are, the idea, the system of schools.” 

“Try to have some activity that will entertain the fellows 
during liberties so that Ray’s bar won’t get them too soon.” 

“Having the chapel i in the building certainly has been a great 
convenience to me.’ 

“T would suggest that a lecture be —- on the Brothers and 
their customs. Many questions are asked by the newcomers.” 

“There’s too much religion in the classes.” 

“T am a Catholic man from the Fleet. I consider myself for- 
tunate to be here. I especially like the afternoon Mass.” 

“Getting back to study and reading good books. Also, I know 
that I have been brought closer to God. No, it was not my 
religion class but the chance to serve Mass and Benediction 
again. 

P away from the taverns in town. They can’t help ae 
but will harm you and your reputation. They ruined my 
two months here.” 


The small number of comments by Catholics indicates that 
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they are taking the religious atmosphere “in stride.” Even 
though few, the remarks have value for administrators. 

What are some of the over-all implications of this report? It 
shows very definitely that the Catholic colleges with military 
programs have a unique opportunity for promoting tolerance and 
good-will. The main device is good example. However, group 
discussions, based on anonymous questions, would do much to 
educate the interested non-Catholics. Because the men con- 
cerned are potential leaders in war and in peace, the opportunity 
now is all the more significant. The experience of the chaplain, 
who has three converts to date, indicates that more than good- 
will can be achieved. To the Catholic trainees, there is an 
emphatic lesson of the significance of good example. There are 
deeds that may be excusable but not in the presence of non- 
Catholics whose knowledge and association with Catholics has 
been limited. This idea was once tellingly expressed by a convert 
who remarked: “Gee, I’m glad‘I’m a Catholic. There are lots 
of things I can do now that I could not do before.” And what 
will the non-Catholics think about the Catholics who decry the 
amount of religion in the classes, who do not elect religion 
courses, who are negligent in attending Sunday Mass! The men 
of different faiths are literally and figuratively thrown on top of 
one another for twenty-four hours daily in the institutions where 
there are military programs. For administrators, the survey 
shows they should continue the practices that characterize Cath- 
olic institutions and extend them where possible, such as in the 
case of evening Mass. 

If comments other than those on religion were made available, 
it would be apparent that a very important tool in this good-will 
program is social activities. This particular institution is fortu- 
nate in having a Catholic girls’ college nearby whose administra- 
tion gladly cooperates whenever possible on mixed functions. 
The non-Catholics have been favorably impressed by the “pecu- 
liar and unique” customs at these gatherings. These customs, 
more or less commonplace for Catholics, deeply impress those of 
other faiths because they are a novelty for them. 

Broruer I. Lzo, F.S.C. 
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THE MONTESSORI METHOD AND SAINT AUGUSTINE 


Many and violent have been the alterations and adjustments 
in our social and domestic life since the sad incident of Pearl 
Harbor. The schools, which were already girded for defense, 
quickly snapped closed their armor and went to war. Accelera- 
tion and utilitarianism became the order of the day. Speed and 
efficiency, always a paramount part of the American Creed, has 
gone into almost frenzied action. However, war programs and 
emergency measures cannot always be counted on as the trends 
which lead to permanent results. More indicative of modern 
educational trends before the war were the years 1920 to 1940. 

One of the most impressive and vigorous educational move- 
ments during the last thirty years is that which is associated 
with the name of the great Italian educator, Dr. Maria Montes- 
sori. During the last three decades, schools following her 
methods have been established all over Europe and in parts of 
America, Africa, Asia and Australia. What we would like to note 
especially, in this paper, is that her methods have found great 
favor among the teachers of religion. 

Some of her pedagogical principles, particularly the one re- 
garding “liberty in education,” have been open to harsh criti- 
cism, and have been attacked as smacking of heresy. It is not 
our purpose here to defend and vindicate the Montessori 
Method." We will say merely that the method emanated 
from Catholic Italy and saw its most successful pioneer days 
in Catholic Spain. Furthermore, Pope Benedict XV and Pope 
Pius XI both sent Dr. Montessori messages and tokens of sym- 
pathy and encouragement. We do not propose to advocate the 
adoption, in its entirety, of the Montessori Method in the teach- 
ing of religion. 

As in two former articles (in which we considered the Sower 
Scheme* and the Munich Method),* our purpose is merely to 
show that some of the educational principles advocated by mod- 


Pa an excellent vindication of the Montessori Method see: Edward M. 
“The Montessori Method and Catholicism” in a The Catholic 
Mand, ol. XXVII, No. 14 (July 22, 1929), pp. 261-270. 

* Louis A. Rongione, OS.A., “The Sower Scheme and St. Augustine” in 
oe Journal of Religious Instruction, Vol. XIII, No. 10 (June, 1943), pp 


STotise A. Rongione, 0.S.A., “The Munich Method and St. A 4 
in the Ecclestiastical Review, Vol. CIX, No. 1 (July, 1943), pp. 61 
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ern psychologists in the field of religion (in this case, Maria 
Montessori) were enunciated clearly and emphatically by St. 
Augustine over fifteen hundred years ago. In this paper, we will 
select several salient points in the Montessori Method and show 
how St. Augustine taught these same principles, especially in 
his teacher-pupil catechetical manual, the De Catechizandis 
Rudibus.* 

Dr. Montessori, althoygh she has written much about her 
method, has nowhere given us a formal and logical exposition 
of her pedagogical principles. Therefore, it has been rendered 
necessary for us to glean these principles from her many writ- 
ings on the various phases of the educative process. Our purpose 
is to pick out some good points of the Montessori Method and 
to show the relationship of these points to Augustine’s ideas on 
the same matter. We shall limit ourselves to Dr. Montessori’s 
own works and there select basic principles without going into 
minute details in regard to specific application. The following 
are some of the principles which underlie the Montessori Method. 

Montessori emphasizes the necessity of freedom of choice on 
the part of the pupil. Besides freedom of movement, the pupil 
must be permitted freedom of choice, that is, freedom to choose 
between or among several concrete goods. Now, in order that 
this freedom may not degenerate into licence, or the abuse of 
liberty, the Montessori Method insists upon a prepared environ- 
ment. The most necessary part of this select environment is the 
teacher. Thus the child is trained in the proper use of that great 
God-given gift of free-will; and this power of choosing to the 
highest advantage is, indeed, one of the highest aims of re- 
ligious education. Maria Montessori attaches such importance 
to this principle of liberty in a prepared environment that she 
makes it the epitome and the nucleus of the whole Montessori 
system of education: 


“If it were necessary to compress the description of the prin- 
ciples of the Montessori Method into a single phrase, perhaps 
the most comprehensive would be that it was a method based on 
‘Liberty in a Environment.” 


*S. Aureli A . De Catechizandis Rudibus, translated with an 
introduction an ET... by Joseph P. P. Christopher, Catholic Uni- 
versity Press, Washington, D. C., 1926, pp. 365 
Pe a Montessori, The Child in the Church, Sands, London, 1929, p. 
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“In order to expand, the child, left at liberty to exercise his 
activities, ought to find in his surroundings something organized 
in direct relation to his internal organization which is developing 
itself by natural laws.” * 

It is certainly a worthy aim, and one which is thoroughly 
Augustinian, to prepare the environment so as to make it favor- 
able to the exercise of liberty in the psychological way, that is, 
by self-activity, which is born of previous knowledge and free 
choice. “For,” says St. Augustine, “He gave free-will to men 
in order that they might worship God, not of necessity as slaves, 
but of their own good will as free men.”* Though we sometimes 
find spiritual directors speaking and writing rather inaccurately 
about “blind obedience,” St. Augustine holds fast with St. Paul’s 
“reasonable obedience.” In the final chapter of his Rule, Augus- 
tine leaves his Religious with this comforting thought and high 
ideal: 

“May the Lord grant you grace to observe these ordinances 
as lovers of spiritual beauty; and may your life in this holy 
brotherhood be made a pleasing reflection of Christ in the exer- 
cise of his virtues, not as slaves under the yoke of the law, but 
as the free followers of His grace.” * 

The Montessori Method takes into account the importance of 
the dictum of the Scholastics: “Nihil in intellectu quod non 
prius in sensu.” Sight, hearing, touch, and the other senses are 
avenues to the mind. The training of the senses, therefore, serves 
the mind with food for thought. St. Augustine likewise recognized 
the importance of sense training in the learning process. It is 
through the senses that the teachers must hope to reach the 
mind and heart of the pupil. Speaking of the inadequacy of 
language, when it is not accompanied by objective realities 
which impress the senses, Augustine says: “He now learns, not 
by means of the words that are sounded, but by means of ob- 
jective reality and his own senses.”*® And so, Augustine and 
Montessori are agreed on the point that the way to the under- 
standing is through the senses and that, therefore, an appeal to 
and a training of the senses is a vital problem of the educative 
process. 

* Maria Montessori, The Montessori Didactic Apparatus, House of Child- 
hood, New York, 1926, p. 70. 

* De Catechizandis Rudibus, 18, 30. 


*St. Augustine, Rule, Chap. XII, para. 1. 
*St. Augustine, De Magistro, 12, 39. 
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The Montessori Method meets this need of training the senses 
by providing the pupils with apparatus which is suited to their 
needs, to the successive sensory periods, to their capacity for 
work, and to their amazing resources for self-development and 
joy in doing things which seem to them as worth-while: 


“The Montessori apparatus is so designed as to assist the 
classifying work of the intellect by presenting to it colours, 
shapes, surfaces, and all manner of objects, in such a manner . 
(by careful grading or striking contrast and so forth) that the 
child’s mind is drawn on to abstract from them clear and definite 
ideas. Indeed, one might almost say that the object of the 
Montessori sensory apparatus is a supersensible one.” *° 


Thus we arrive at the conclusion that a ready road to the 
intellect is through the senses. Augustine, again contrasting the 
insufficiency of language with the easy apperception through the 
objects of sense, speaks as follows: 


“Anger is designated by one word in Latin, another in 
Greek, and by others in the various tongues; but the expression 
on the face of an angry man is neither Latin nor Greek. Thus 
it is that not all nations understand when a man says: Jratus 
sum, but Latins only; but if the feeling present in his mind as 
it kindles to white heat comes out upon his features and gives 
him a certain look, all who see him understand that he is 


angry.” 


Another important principle of the Montessori Method is pupil 
activity. This is indicated rather significantly in Maria Montes- 
sori’s book, The Advanced Montessori Method, which bears the 
subtitle, Spontaneous Activity in Education. Mental growth, like 
physical growth, is an immanent activity and therefore implies 
real work on the part of the student in the learning process. This 
thought Dr. Montessori expresses as follows: 


“The only true education comes from within. It is the ex- 
pansion of a vital force within the individual child. The child 
is a body that grows and a mind which develops. . . . We must 
neither mar nor stifle the mysterious powers which lie within 
these two forms of growth, but we must await from them the 
manifestations which we know will succeed one another.” ** 


* Maria Montessori, The Child in the Church, p. 126-7. 
“ De Catechizandis Rudibus, 2, 3. 

“Maria Montessori, The Advanced Montessori Method. Stokes, New 
York, 1917, p. 2-3. 
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The theme of the self-activity of the pupil is developed rather 
fully in St. Augustine’s De Magistro wherein he tells us that 
only when the pupil ferrets out for himself the truth of some 
doctrine does he understand fully and appreciate that truth, 
and that, furthermore, we must applaud the pupil rather than 
the teacher when the former has learned something; because, 
after all, the pupil is the efficient cause; whereas, the teacher is 
only the instrumental cause in the learning-teaching process. ** 

The principle of individualization, or the adaptation of the 
teaching to the individual differences of the pupil, also receives 
much attention in the Montessori Method. For Maria Montessori 
there is no such thing as the abstract child. -Children are in- 
dividuals who differ from one another, and it is the business of 
the teacher to suit his instruction to the age and the other 
qualities and capabilities of the individual pupils: 

“Child-life is not an abstraction; it is the life of individual 
children. There exists only one real biological manifestation: 
the living individual; and toward single individuals, one by one 
observed, education must direct itself.” ™* 

St. Augustine, too, adapts his instruction to the age, the mental 
capacity, the particular interests of his students. He goes into 
detail and offers the teacher valuable suggestions in regard to 
providing for the individual differences of the pupils. In the 
eighth chapter of his treatise on catechizing Augustine takes 
up the case of the pupil who has had a liberal education (liberali- 
bus doctrinis excultus) and now comes to be instructed in re- 
ligion. More than likely, such a one has done some investigation 
of his own in regard to the faith. There is no need, therefore, 
to weary him with annoying details nor to dwell too much upon 
the rudiments of our doctrine. Give him an interesting sum- 
mary of the principal points of doctrine and, in a tactful way, 
point out to him that your purpose is one of reviewing rather 
than instructing. Then inquire what books he has read and how 
and why and when his aspirations toward the faith took place. 
If the candidate has based any of his beliefs upon heretical 
works or other unsound sources, the teacher should enlighten 
him and place him upon the firm foundation of the universal 


“cfr. De Magistro, 14, 45. 
“Maria Montessori, The Montessori Method. Stokes, New York, 1912, 
p. > 
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Church, “assuming only so much of the magisterial tone as his 
humility, which has brought him to us, is now seen to permit 
of. 715 

In the following chapter, Augustine considers a more delicate 
case—that of the catechumen who was an “intellectual,” a prod- 
uct of the schools of grammar and rhetoric. This type of student 
is difficult to handle. He is really only half-educated, and so he 
lacks the penetration of the well educated as well as the sim- 
plicity and humility of the illiterate. This type of student must 
be taught to prefer a pure heart to a practiced tongue, the sub- 
stance to the form, the reality to the shadow. Augustine con- 
tends that the teacher has made an important step in the right 
direction if he succeeds in piercing the cloud of classical preju- 
dices which envelops such a pupil. The teacher must bring 
such a pupil to a realization and appreciation of the seriousness 
of life, and he must impress upon the student the fact that 
greater importance is to be placed on what one does rather than 
on intellectual refinement. The pedagogical devices which Au- 
gustine offers as useful to move even this type of pupil are: 
experience, analogy, allegory, and a profound realization of the 
fact that “there is no voice to reach the ears of God save the 
emotion of the heart.” ** 

The conclusion we draw from this treatise is simply this: the 
principles and suggestions so generously given to us by St. 
Augustine have been incorporated into the reforms of many of 
the modern educators in the field of catechetics, and that among 
the most prominent of these religious educators to adopt and 
adapt Augustinian principles of educational psychology is Dr. 


Louis A. Ronatong, O.8.A. 


4 

Montessori. 
* De Catechisandis Rudibus, 8, 12. 
* Ibidem, 9, 13. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


N.C.E.A. TO MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY EASTER WEEK 


The Executive Board of the National Catholic Educational 
Association has decided to hold the forty-first annual meeting in 
Atlantic City, April 12 and 13, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. George John- 
son, Secretary General of the Association, announced. The de- 
cision was reached after receipt of an invitation from the Most 
Rev. Barthelomew J. Eustace, Bishop of Camden, to meet in 
his diocese. 

The fortieth annual meeting, scheduled for Buffalo last year, 
was cancelled because of transportation difficulties. However, 
the Executive Board decided that a meeting was essential this 
year because of important issues that are now facing Catholic 
education and the need for post-war planning. 

The sessions are being limited to two days in mid-week to 
avoid as much as possible any inconveniences in travel. All public 
demonstrations will be avoided in order that the delegates may 
give all of the limited time to the discussion of the problems 
for which the meeting has been called. 

All sessions will be held at the Claridge Hotel. Ample accom- 
modations may be secured here and at several other nearby 
boardwalk hotels that have been recently released for civilian use 
by the U.S. War Department. Special rates will apply. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Maurice R. Spillane, vicar-general of the 
Diocese of Camden, will have charge of the local arrangements. 

Complete information about the meeting is given in the Feb- 
ruary Bulletin, published by the National Catholic Educational 
Association, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


“CATHOLIC SCHOOLS AND THE WAR” 


“Catholic Schools and the War,” a film strip of fifty prints, 
has been produced by the U. S. Treasury Department. A num- 
ber of prints were sent direct to each diocesan superintendent. 
Schools desiring to show this film should contact their diocesan 
superintendent’s office. 

Several months ago the Young Catholic Messenger made an 
appeal for action pictures depicting the Catholic schools’ par- 
ticipation in the war effort. These pictures were the basis of an 
exhibit held in August at the Catholic University in Washington. 
105 
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The story they told was outstanding enough to influence the 
U. 8S. Treasury to produce the film strip mentioned above. The 
pictures used in the film strip, together with those used in the 
exhibit, are expected to be placed on file in some central deposi- 
tory that may be established. They will thus become a part of 
the historical record of the Catholic schools’ part in the Second 
World War. 

Inquiries concerning these pictures or other matters pertaining 
to War Finance Activities should be directed to Philip J. Coyle, 
Consultant, Education Section, War Finance Division, U. 8S. 
Treasury, Washington, D. C. Mr. Coyle is in charge of all War 
Savings activities for Catholic schools and colleges. 


CONSERVE CRITICAL RESOURCES 


The demands of global war have reached a stage where con- 
servation of critical resources on the home front is vital. 

Our soldiers on the battlefronts look to the great civilian army 
of war workers for the equipment they need to gain a smashing 
victory over the Axis. And the American people are meeting 
the challenge with more planes, more tanks, more ships. Their 
hearts are certainly in the fight—but, the real concern is whether 
we can supply enough manpower, fuels, materials, equipment to 
keep up the terrific production pace. 

The need for general conservation of these resources has be- 
come so urgent that the Government is sponsoring a broad pro- 
gram calling for immediate, voluntary conservation measures by 
the public and by industry to fight waste. 

Important savings can and must be made in such critical re- 
sources as manpower, fuel, critical materials and equipment, 
through careful use of coal, oil, gas, electricity, water, commu- 
nications, transportation. 

Although the savings in a single household, commercial estab- 
lishment or industrial plant may seem small, the possible ag- 
gregate savings nationally are tremendous. No matter how in- 
significant each individual conservation action may appear, there 
will be direct savings in manpower, fuel, material and equip- 
ment, all of which are vitally needed in war production. 

For example, it is estimated that a 10 per cent reduction in 
domestic and commercial use of coal for heating would save 
over 20,000,000 tons annually; a 10 per cent reduction in do- 
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mestic and commercial use of electricity would save over 4,000,- 
000 tons of coal or its equivalent and more than 75,000,000 lamp 
bulbs; a 10 per cent reduction in the use of manufactured gas 
would save over 1,500,000 barrels of fuel oil. In addition to 
these direct savings (many of which are inter-related) vast 
quantities of other critical materials as well as manpower would 
be released. 

Voluntary participation by the public in war programs has 
proved effective in the past, especially during short periods of 
crisis. With war production approaching its peak, conservation 
of these resources no longer remains our occasional problem—it 
has become an urgent need demanding voluntary dynamic action 
by the public. 

The program prepared combines the information steps by 
which the Government, working with the industries concerned, 
hopes to enlist public cooperation in each of the seven fields of- 
fering the greatest opportunity for conservation. 

In a joint statement on July 22, 1943, announcing the program, 
Messrs. Ickes, Eastman and Nelson said: 


“Conservation of fuel, manpower, equipment and materials 
is a ‘must’ for the United States if we are to achieve the maxi- 
mum war production every American wants. 

“Every pound of coal, every gallon of oil, every cubic foot of 
gas that can be saved means that our national energy pool is 
strengthened just that much. Every man-hour saved in the pro- 
duction of these basic fuels, in the production of electricity, in 
transportation and in communications is a man-hour that can 
be used for something else. Every pound of tungsten that is 
saved in the production of electric lamps is a pound that can be 
used in the production of radar equipment. 

“These savings and the countless others that will result from 
a broad conservation campaign may appear small in the average 
household or the average industrial or commercial plant. Multi- 
plied by millions of homes and thousands of factories and stores, 
however, they are tremendous. The saving of a sifigle ton of 
coal this winter by one householder will not win the war. But 
if 18 million householders do it their combined effort will go a 
long way toward winning the war. That same thing applies with 
_ or even greater force to each of the other industries repre- 
sented. 

“We have, therefore, called upon the coal, petroleum, electric, 
natural and manufactured gas, water, communications and trans- 
portation industries to join with us in a broad conservation cam- 
paign to accomplish these results. The campaign will be vol- 
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untary. Cooperation of these industries in asking the public to 
use their services only as absolutely necessary represents a real 
sacrifice by them. We ask the American public to appreciate that 
sacrifice and to give them and the war effort enthusiastic and 
unstinting cooperation as this campaign develops.” 
Signed: Harotp L. Ickes, 
JosePH B. EastTMAN, 
Donatp M. NgELson. 


THE WEDDING RING: TWO MEETINGS, TWO VIEWS ON THE FAMILY 


Already for some time past notices have gone out telling people 
that “The Officers and Directors of the Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America request the honor of your presence on 
the occasion of the 23rd Annual Meeting-Dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, January 26” (tickets $3.50). The general 
theme for this particular meeting was the following: “Is Over- 
population a Threat to Permanent Peace?” 

One might well ask, “Why spend time trying to find an answer 
to such an obvious question?” More than likely the answer is 
that the birth controllers are beginning to realize the dreadful 
havoc their teachings and practices have wrought in the Western 
World, and, too proud to acknowledge their mistake, are de- 
termined now to foist their unethical and destructive program 
upon the Eastern World, lest the latter’s many millions wake 
up and move in on our under-populated Western World. 

At an entirely opposite pole to this meeting at the swanky 
Waldorf-Astoria will be a gathering that will take place February 
29-March 2 at the Catholic University of America. There, a 
meeting sponsored by the Family Life Bureau of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference aided by other units of this 
energetic Catholic organization, will present to the American 
public the age-old view of the family as founded in the natural 
and divine law of God. It will furthermore call attention to 
certain conditions of modern life that affect the family, and to 
certain evils that have crept into this fundamental social institu- 
tion. The best authorities available will present the various 
topics to be discussed. The material that they present will then 
be put into printed form and used in conjunction with a great 
number of local meetings which will follow in every part of the 
country during National Family Week, early in May. 

The first session at this gathering will place emphasis on the 
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Christian view of marriage and particularly on the fundamental 
note of Christianity, the love of God and neighbor as fostered 
through the channels of family life. At this particular session 
topics such as the following will be discussed: “Family Life in 
Christ,” “Charity Begins at Home,” “The Christian View of 
Love of Husband and Wife.” 

This first session will be followed by one in which three out- 
standing Catholic women will discuss the following topics: “A 
Blueprint for an Ideal Family,” “We Must Educate for Parent- 
hood,” “Mothers in Industry.” 

At still another session three authorities will discuss the popu- 
lation question under the following titles: “Reproduction Rates 
Since the Age of Discovery,” “Fertility Trends in the United 
States,” “The Quality of the Nation’s Population.” 

The question of population will also be carried over into a 
special session that will deal with the economic as it relates to 
family life. The topics that will be discussed at this session are: 
“The Bugbear of Over-population: Enough for All,” “Economic 
Security for the Family,” “The Family Is the Natural Unit of 
Economic Security.” 

Of a more negative nature are the following topics: “Family 
Conflicts,” “Mixed Marriages,” “Juvenile Delinquency,” “Di- 
vorce,” “Contraception.” 

Attention will also be given to what the school, the Church 
and the community can do for the family. There will be a special 
youth program and a national radio forum, the former to be 
conducted by the Youth Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, the latter by the National Council of Cath- 
olic Women. The whole undertaking will serve as ample proof 
to the American people, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, that 
the Church’s interest in the family has in no wise waned and 
that her determination to do all in her power to protect that 
highly important social unit against the vagaries of our day that 
are undermining and destroying it remains as firm as ever. 

Epear ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


AN INTER-AMERICAN WORKSHOP 


For a six-weeks period during the summer of 1943, an Inter- 
American Workshop and Seminar, sponsored and financed by 
the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., Wel 
San Antonio, Texas. 

In planning the program, the committee, headed by Dr. John 
L. McMahon, President of Our Lady of the Lake College; Miss 
Elma Neal, Assistant Superintendent of San Antonio Public 
Schools, and Sister Adelaide Marie, C.D.P., deemed it important 
(1) to broaden the knowledge of the members of the Seminar by 
means of lectures which would stress the historical background, 
the cultural, economic and social status of the Spanish-speaking 
people; (2) to make a special study of the personality of the 
Mexican child; (3) to help students to understand better the 
child’s immediate environment, housing, and health conditions of 
the community; (4) to study various education systems, recre- 
ational centers, and materials and techniques of teaching. In- 
tensive courses in both the Spanish and English languages were 
offered to aid in removing language difficulties. Other courses 
offered included: methods of teaching Spanish in the elementary 
school; religious understanding of the Americas; political col- 
laboration between the Americas; economic resources of Latin- 
America; history of the Americas, and Spanish-American lit- 
erature. 

The Seminar met two hours each day from eight to ten, one 
hour being devoted to lectures and the second to questions and 
discussions. The members of the faculty were very generous in 
giving extra time to aid various students and committees to solve 
their special problems. Besides these two hours, an hour each 
day was devoted to the study of the religious and political back- 
ground of the Americas; an hour-and-a-half to a teacher-training 
course and demonstration of teaching Spanish to English-speak- 
ing children; a three-hour laboratory course for teachers in 
Nursery School Care; a two-hour course each day to teaching 
Spanish to teachers. 

The Seminar had as its members social workers and teachers 
from Latin-American parochial and public schools. Professor 
T. Gutierrez and Mrs. Paul Murray, two delegates from Mexico, 
were sent as official representatives from their government. The 
principal of the Staff School of Barcelona, Venezuela, con- 
tributed beneficial suggestions to the group. 

In order to meet the above program, the faculty included mem- 
bers of the regular college staff, as well as specialists in each of 
the fields. 
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Dr. Herschel T. Manuel, Professor of Educational Psychology 
and Research Worker, University of Texas, inaugurated the 
Seminar and gave to the students a view of the historical and 
social background of the Mexicans of the Southwest, and par- 
ticularly of Texas, in which: field he has carried on extensive 
research. The students also profited by Dr. Manuel’s report 
regarding his recent experimentation in the education of non- 
English-speaking children of Puerto Rico, his book entitled, The 
Education of Mexican and Spanish-Speaking Children in Tezas, 
and his recently compiled Bibliography dealing with Inter- 
American problems. 

Realizing that only too frequently the Mexican child is not 
understood and that few people have an insight into the psy- 
chology of dealing with children, the coordinating committee 
asked Miss Lila McNutt, psychiatrist from the Department of 
Counseling, E] Paso, Texas, to guide the members of the Seminar 
towards a better understanding of the personality of the Mexican 
child. 

For a number of years active experimentation with the teach- 
ing of Spanish-speaking children has been carried on in San 
Antonio under the efficient leadership of Miss Elma A. Neal, 
assistant superintendent of the City Schools, who, with teachers 
from the city system, presented to the members of the Seminar 
techniques and methods of teaching. These methods were con- 
trasted with other well-tried methods, such as those being used 
in the public schools of Corpus Christi, Texas, and Mexico City, 
Mexico. 

Reverend Raymond A. McGowan of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, 
D.C., helped students to understand better the religious problems 
in the Americas; the latter part of the six-weeks session was 
spent discussing Mexican political problems and their relation- 
ship to the United States. The discussions were led by Mr. Paul 
V. Murray, principal of the American School Foundation, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Field trips brought members of the Seminar in close contact 
with the housing problems and the health conditions under which 
Latin-American children live in the community. The new housing 
project of San Antonio was visited, where over 16,000 Mexicans 
are housed. A visit to two outstanding clinics enabled the mem- 
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bers to view what is being done in the community to further 
interest in vitally needed social services. Guided by one of the 
city’s prominent welfare workers, members visited day nurseries, 
where each day Latin-American children up to the age of six 
are left in competent care while mothers are at work. A visit 
to the San Antonio Girls’ Club clarified the practical efforts to 
do for underprivileged girls what is recommended in one of the 
main propositions of the Children’s Charter: to provide for each 
child safe and wholesome places for play and recreation; to pro- 
tect her against physical danger, moral hazards, and disease; 
and to make provisions for her cultural and social needs. 

Lovers of music, not members of the regular Seminar, realizing 
the deep aesthetic sense of Latin-Americans, organized an or- 
chestra of seventy pieces. Through this means it was possible 
to make a study of the music of the Americas and to present 
to the public of San Antonio a rendition of Latin-American 
music not yet sufficiently known and appreciated by the people of 
the United States. The members benefited by the exceptionally 
interesting research work that is being done by two members of 
the faculty of Our Lady of the Lake College. Through their 
untiring efforts, folk songs, legends, and dramas have been pro- 
cured by direct contact with old settlers still living in border 
towns of Texas. This music, presented by recordings and by 
direct transcription, was highly appreciated by members of the 
Seminar. Demonstration was also made of the use of these 
themes as motifs for modern musical compositions. 

Outside the regular workshop, one of the best attended classes 
was the laboratory and teacher-training course which met three 
hours each day. This class was conducted under the efficient 
leadership of Mrs. E. E. Mireles who, with Mr. E. E. Mireles of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, has compiled a set of textbooks for use in 
teaching Spanish in the elementary schools. In this class, 
methods of teaching Spanish were explored and discussed; les- 
sons were planned and later demonstrated with a class of fifteen 
English-speaking children. Supplementing lesson planning, a 
study, by both teachers and children, was made of the customs, 
festivals, folk games, dances, and songs of the Mexican people. 
These same teachers also profited by conversational classes in 
Spanish which met in the afternoons. These classes, in which 
Spanish was taught by the direct method, were conducted by Mrs. 
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Pauline Goode, who studied at Columbia University, the Uni- 
versity of Barcelona, and is a native of the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas where she grew up in close contact with border condi- 
tions. 

A series of public lectures on Inter-American Affairs was spon- 
sored by the College. It was possible to procure the following 
special lecturers: Dr. Carlos Castaneda, librarian of the Latin- 
American Collection, University of Texas; Dr. George T. 
Sanchez, director of the Latin-American Institute, University of 
Texas; Dr. Marino J. Insaustigui, journalist and writer, Santiago, 
Dominican Republic; Reverend Benjamin Nunez, social welfare 
specialist, Costa Rica; and Dr. Pablo Max Ynsfran, professor 
of Latin-American History, Paraguay. 

The entire program was made possible through close collabora- 
tion with the central office of the Coordinator at Washington, 
D. C., and through the untiring interest of Dr. Harold Davis, 
program director. In addition to the financial grant, material 
aid was given by the Office in the form of exhibits, books, pam- 
phlets, and folders. During the session, visitors from the Co- 
ordinator’s Office gave the members new interests, encourage- 
ment, and enthusiasm in furthering the cause of Inter-American 
Workshops whose purpose is to bring about better understand- 
ing and relationships among the peoples of the Americas. 


AUGUSTINIAN EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE 


The impact of war on Augustinian schools and the prospects 
of the post-war period were the chief topics of discussion at the 
annual Augustinian Educational Conference held at Augustinian 
College, Washington, D. C., last month. 

Those attending were agreed that the Catholic school is not 
going to survive this period unchanged, and that, although the 
teaching methods might remain substantially the same, there is 
bound to be marked shift in curriculum. Technological sub- 
jects will have increased prominence, it was admitted, but they 
should not be developed to the exclusion of the humanities and 
the basic liberal arts courses. 

In keeping with tradition, the opening paper of the conference 
was devoted to a phase of the teaching of St. Augustine. This 
year, the basis of his moral teaching was set forth in a paper, 
entitled “Moral Values in St. Augustine,” by the Rev. Henry E. 
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Greenlee, Professor of Moral Theology at St. Augustine’s Col- 
lege. The discussion was led by the Rev. John P. Maher, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology in the same college. 

That no one knows to what extent this war will affect the 
courses of studies in Catholic schools and colleges, but the pres- 
ent indications point to an emphatic trend toward scientific 

studies and away from the traditional art courses, was stated by 
the Rev. James J. Sinnott, of St. Rita High School, Chicago, in 
: his paper, “The Post-War High School Curriculum,” and by 
the Rev. John A. Klekotka, of Villanova College, in a paper 
entitled “The Post-War College Curriculum.” Father Klekotka, 

however, noted the probability that future students of science 
{ would be given a foundation in the liberal arts. 

In the Science Section, the need of Catholic teachers of science 
was presented by the Rev. Edward F. Jenkins in his paper on 
“The New Emphasis of Teaching Science in our Schools.” 
Methods of enlivening the study of history, and a recommenda- 
tion characterized the paper, “The Teaching of American His- 
tory,” by the Rev. Edward J. McCarthy, of Villanova College. 

The Rev. Joseph J. Burns, of St. Thomas High School, Rock- 
ford, Ill., made the suggestion that Augustinian schools be more 
closely associated with one another. His paper; entitled “The 
Augustinian Secondary Schools of the Future,” was discussed at 
length by the Rev. Ezra J. Fenton, of Augustinian Minor Sem- 
inary, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Of historical interest was “European Educational Systems Be- 
fore the War’ by the Rev. William J. Lunney, of Villanova Col- 
lege. The State subsidization of religious schools in Holland was 
highly praised. The final discussion of the conference concerned 
the proposed changes in school and college organization recom- 
mended by the National Catholic Educational Association. The 

proposals were set forth by the Rev. Joseph I. Boyle, in a paper 
which, due to Father Boyle’s illness, was read by the Rev. John 
J. Gavigan, of Villanova College. 


MEETINGS OF CATHOLIC SCIENTISTS, HISTORIANS AND 
PHILOSOPHERS 


Catholic scientists were urged to wage vigorous battle against 
materialism in addresses by the Very Rev. Joseph Egan, 8J., 
President of Loyola University, Chicago, and Sister Mary 
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Ellen O’Hanlon, of the Dominican Sisters, chairman of the bi- 
ology department of Rosary College, before 150 delegates at the 
twentieth meeting of the Chicago Catholic Science Teachers’ 
Association. 

“To you Catholic scientists,” Father Egan said, “science is 
rightly a servant, not a master; it is a means to an end, to that 
high spiritual end which alone gives life its real significance. We 
are well aware that the present plight of the world is the result 
of man’s mistaken belief that he can do without God and that 
all his problems can be solved in the laboratory. If man is to 
extricate himself from the present chaos, if man is to find real 
peace, he must first return to God.” 

Sister Ellen asserted Catholic education of today is tinged with 
modern philosophies of education and that in the mad pursuit 
for degrees and diplomas, too frequently, emphasis is on method 
rather than knowledge. Emphasis must be placed upon proper 
knowledge, attitudes and the fundamental principles of truth, 
reality and right understanding of life and nature, not upon mere 
barren methods, Sister Ellen said. 

Officers of the association are: Brother Reginald, C.8.C., of 
the University of Notre Dame, president; G. Micheal Schmeing, 
of Loyola University and Mundelein College, vice-president, and 
Sister Mary Cecilia, of Mundelein College, secretary-treasurer. 

The twenty-fourth annual meeting of the American Catholic 
Historical] Association closed in New York, December 30, with a 
joint session with the American Historical Association. The 
subject of the discussion was furnished by a paper read by Prof. 
A. Paul Levack, of Fordham University, on “The Church in 
Post-Napoleonic France.” Professor Levack traced the heritage 
which the French Church received from the Revolution in 1789 
and pointed out the roots of the sometimes strained relationships 
between Church and State in France in the generation after 1815. 
Leaders of the discussion were Professor Geoffrey Bruun of Sarah 
Lawrence College and the Rev. Edward V. Cardinal, of Loyola 
University, Chicago. 

At the morning session the general theme was “Trusteeism in 
the American Church,” with two papers on trusteeism in the 
West and the East. The paper on the Western States was read 
by the Rev. Alfred G. Stritch, of St. Gregory Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, and the one of the Eastern States by the Rev. Robert F. 
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McNamara, of St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester. Leaders of 
the discussion were the Rev. Robert Gorman, of St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Indiana, and the Rev. Michael J. Curley, C.SS.R.., 
of Mt. St. Alphonsus Seminary, Esopus, N. Y. 

A business meeting heard the annual reports of officers and 
committee chairmen and voted the acceptance of the new officers 
and personnel of the committee submitted by the Committee on 
Nomination of which Prof. John J. Meng, of Queens College, 
Flushing, L. I., was chairman. 

The following resolution on Peace was adopted at the closing 
session of the American Catholic Philosophical Society in 
Chicago, December 30. 


“Whereas, the only hope of a lasting peace is based on a true 
conception of man, which conception is to be found in the philo- 
sophical system worked out by the great thinkers of Christian 
times; and 

“Whereas, this conception implies the brotherhood of the whole 
human race in the Fatherhood of God; be it 

Resolved: that we voice strong opposition to a peace resting on 
a purely secular notion of man, and show approval by all the 
means at our disposal of a peace wherein the inherent dignity 
of every human being and of every nation is given due recog- 
nition under God.” 


Three hundred and fifty delegates were present at the two- 
day sessions. 

Officers elected are: President, the Rev. Dr. Leo R. Ward, 
CS8.C., Notre Dame University; vice-president, Prof. Anton 
Pegis, Fordham University; secretary, the Rev. Dr. Charles A. 
Hart, Catholic University of America; treasurer, the Rev. Joseph 
McAllister, S.S., Catholic University of America. Members of 
the executive council: Dr. Mortimer Adler, University of Chi- 
eago; Dr. Charles De Koninck, Laval University, Quebec, and 
Dr. Stewart Dollard, 8.J., West Baden College. 


CLARE TREE MAJOR CHILDREN’S THEATER 


“The King of the Golden River,” John Ruskin’s story of the 
enchanted mug and of the river that turns to gold when the 
holy water of good deeds is thrown into it, is to be the fourth 
attraction in the children’s play series when it will be presented 
at the National Theater Saturday morning, February 5th. This 
is a Clare Tree Major Children’s Theater of New York produc- 
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tion, and like the other entertainments in the series it is spon- 
sored by the Children’s Museum of Washington. 

There will be only one performance of the famous legend. 
This is a repeat performance. The play has been given in 
Washington twice before with great success by the same group, 
the last time in 1939. Tickets for it and for “The Five Little 
Peppers,” the March play, are on sale now at the Children’s 
Museum, 4215 Mass. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C., and can be 
ordered by mail or telephone. The telephone is Emerson 4456. 


BROTHER URBAN, C.F.X. (1870-1943) 


On Friday, December 31, 1943, Solemn Mass of Requiem was 
celebrated at St. Aloysius Church, Leonardtown, Md., for the 
repose of the soul of Brother Urban, who had died at St. Agnes 
Hospital in Baltimore on December 29. Brother Urban was a 
member of the staff of Leonard Hall School in Leonardtown at 
the time of his death. Rev. John L. Gipprich, 8.J., pastor, was 
celebrant; he was assisted by Rev. John 8. Rudtke, 8.J., pastor 
of Sacred Heart Church, Bushwood, Md., as deacon; and by 
Rev. Joseph W. Johnson, 8.J., pastor of St. John’s Church, Holly- 
wood, Md., subdeacon. Brother Dionysius of Leonard Hall 
School acted as master of ceremonies. A choir of Xaverian 
Brothers from Mount St. Joseph’s High School in Baltimore 
sang the Mass. 

In Brother Urban the Xaverian Brothers have lost one of their 
most distinguished members. For fifty-three years he devoted 
himself to the service of Catholic education as a religious teacher. 
His first assignment took him to Louisville, where he labored 
for four years at St. John’s School and for five at St. Xavier 
High. In Massachusetts he served on the staff of St. John’s 
Normal College in Danvers, now better known as St. John’s 
Preparatory School. He was director of St. John’s High in 
Worcester and later of the Assumption School in East Boston. 
In Norfolk, Va., he taught for two years at St. Mary’s Academy. 
Always a friend of the poor and underprivileged boy, he was 
appointed director of St. John’s Industrial School in Deep River, 
Conn., and later assistant to Brother Paul at St. Mary’s Indus- 
trial School in Baltimore. There he had charge of the Little 
Boys’ Building before the disastrous fire of 1919. He also taught 
at St. Patrick’s School in Baltimore. 
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In 1920 the Xaverian Brothers were invited to take over the 
boys’ department of Holy Cross School in Brooklyn. Rich with 
the experience of thirty years as a teacher and administrator, 
Brother Urban was chosen as the pioneer superior. He acted in 
that capacity until 1924, when he was called to assume similar 
duties at Holy Name School in the same city. During his stay 
in the Brooklyn diocese he was also supervisor of Xaverian 
Schools there. So well did he build in Brooklyn and so well did 
he establish Xaverian traditions that today the honored name of 
Brother Urban is a household word in many Brooklyn homes. 

A more arduous task fell upon the shoulders of Brother Urban 
when he was appointed Master of Novices in 1936. For six 
years he spent himself in the religious training of future Xaver- 
ian Brothers at the Sacred Heart Novitiate at Fort Monroe, Vir- 
ginia. When his health began to fail he was relieved of his 
office, and spent one year at the Working Boys Home in Newton 
Highlands, Mass. Last September he went to Leonard Hall 
School. There he delighted in tutoring small boys and in guid- 
ing their reading. 

Brother Urban (John Joseph Kelly) was born in Castletown, 
County Cork, Ireland, on January 10, 1870. As a young man 
he acted as a pupil-teacher in the schools of his native land. He 
entered the novitiate of the Xaverian Brothers at Mount St. 
Joseph’s College, Baltimore, on May 8, 1890, received the holy 
habit on July 15 of the same year, and made his final vows on 
July 4, 1892. 

Xaverian Brothers from Maryland, Virginia, and Brooklyn 
attended the Mass of Requiem and the burial service. From 
Sacred Heart Novitiate came the Very Rev. Brother Ambrose, 
Superior General, and his assistant Brother Paul, a lifelong 
friend of Brother Urban. Very Rev. Brother Edmund, Provin- 
cial of the Xaverian Brothers in America, was present; as were 
Brother Chrysostom, director of Leonard Hall School, and 
Brother Vincent, Brother Benjamin, and Brother Mark, assist- 
ants to the Provincial. The Xaverian Schools in Brooklyn 
were represented by Brother Hubert and Brother Bertram. The 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth of St. Mary’s Academy in Leon- 
ardtown were also present at the Mass. 

Local superiors acted as pall bearers: Brother Liguori, super- 
intendent of St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore; Brother 
Hubert, director of Holy Name School, Brooklyn; Brother Jor- 
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dan, director of St. Patrick’s School, Baltimore; Brother Ber- 
tram, director of St. Matthew’s School, Brooklyn; Brother Bar- 
tholomew, director of Xaverian College, Silver Spring, Md., and 
Brother Paul Fidelis, treasurer of Leonard Hall School. 

Naval cadets of Leonard Hall acted as honorary pall bearers: 
Cadet Captain Roy Jamison of Washington, D. C.; Cadet Com- 
mander Charles Brewer of Waldorf, Md.; Lt. Commander Ian 
Hutchison of England; Lt. Joseph Brewer of Waldorf, Md.; 
Lt. Charles Hepler of Washington, D. C.; Lt. Pierre Moustier of 
New Orleans; Lt. Patrick Martinelli, J.G., of Washington, D. C.; 
Ensign James Brewer of Honolulu; Ensign Allen Wilson of 
Silver Spring, Md.; and Ensign George Woods of Washington. 

Burial was in the Xaverian Brothers lot at the New Cathedral 
Cemetery in Baltimore. The prayers at the grave were recited 
by Rev. Lambert O’Hara, C.P., of St. Joseph’s Passionist Mon- 
astery, Baltimore. A choir of Xaverian Brothers sang the 
Benedictus. 

Brother Urban is survived by his two sisters, the Misses Nellie 
and Mary Kelly of Haverhill, Mass. 


DEATH OF BISHOP HOWARD 


The Most Rev. Francis W. Howard, fifth Bishop of Covington 
and one of the most distinguished figures in the field of Catholic 
education in the United States, died January 18, after an illness 
of several months. . 

Bishop Howard, who was 76 years of age, was in his fifty-third 
year in the priesthood and had governed the See of Covington 
for more than 20 years. Funeral services were held at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral January 22. 

At the time of his appointment by Pope Pius XI as Bishop 
of Covington in March, 1923, Bishop Howard had been laboring 
for 30 years in the Diocese of Columbus, with which he had been 
identified since his ordination to the priesthood. 

He was a native of Columbus, where he was born on June 21, 
1867, and where he received his elementary education in the 
parish schools. His theological studies were made at Mt. St. 
Mary’s of the West, Cincinnati, and he was ordained to the 
priesthood in St. Joseph’s Cathedral, Columbus, by the late 
Bishop John A. Watterson, on June 16, 1891, at 24 years of age. 

In 1903, with a number of other educators, he was instrumental 
in bringing into annual conference various scattered groups of 
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Catholic educators, his initiative in this regard resulting in the 
formation of the National Catholic Educational Association. 

Bishop Howard was the first Secretary General of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, elected to this office at the first 
annual meeting of the Association in St. Louis in 1904. In 1929 
he was elected President General at the twenty-sixth annual 
meeting in Toledo. He held this office until 1936, when he re- 
signed. Since then the Bishop had acted as Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee of the Association. 

During the entire history of the N.C.E.A., Bishop Howard, 
therefore, had been organizer, Secretary General, President Gen- 
eral, and Chairman of the Advisory Committee of this important 
voluntary organization of Catholic school administrators and 
teachers. 

In 1905 Bishop Howard was charged by the late Bishop James 
Joseph Hartley, of Columbus, with the organization of the Holy 
Rosary Parish, which he served as pastor for 18 years. During 
his pastorate the parish church, one of the most distinctive 
church edifices of the Middle West, was built, and a new school 
erected. 

Bishop Howard was made a domestic prelate in 1920 by Pope 
Benedict XI, principally for his work in the development of 
Catholic education in the Diocese of Columbus, where he served 
for a number of years as Chairman of the Diocesan School Board. 
Before his departure from Columbus to become Bishop of Cov- 
ington, the people of Holy Rosary Parish tendered him a fare- 
well dinner, at which 700 persons were present. 

Following his appointment as Bishop of Covington he was 
consecrated on July 15, 1923, by the late Archbishop Henry 
Moeller, of Cincinnati. 

Bishop Howard always emphasized the fundamental import- 
ance of two things, the home and the parish. It was his convic- 
tion that as the safety of the nation depends upon the preserva- 
tion of the home and the family, so in great measure does the 
promotion of sound religious life depend upon the parish. His 
endeavor along these lines went hand in hand with his devotion 
to the cause of Catholic education, which he regarded as an 
integral part of parish life and organization. 

In 1929 Bishop Howard was appointed by Pope Pius XI 
an Assistant at the Pontifical Throne. 
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Living in Christ. Book Two of The Christian Religion Series 
for High School. By Sister Jane Marie, O.P. Lithoprinted by 
Edwards Brothers, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1943. Pp. 175. 

This text is intended for the sophomore year. Its purpose is 
“to present Christian dogma, morals, and worship through the 
study of the Church Year and so to aid Catholic Youth to come 
to an intelligent and devout participation in the life of the 
Church.” (v) The book is based on the importance of leading - 
students to “an experience of living with the Church throughout 
the year.” (v) There are eleven chapters: The Church, The 
Living Christ; The Eucharist, Sacrament of Man’s Redemption; 
Children of God, Here and Now; The Year of Our Lord; Advent: 
Preparing the Way for Christ; Celebration of the Coming of 
Christ Our Lord; Celebration of the Epiphany of Our Lord; 
The Time of Lent; The Celebration of Lent This Year; Holy 
Week and Easter; Pentecost and the Time after Pentecost. 
Numerous “Guiding Questions” and “Applications” are supplied 
at the end of each chapter. 

High credit and acclaim should go to Sister Jane Marie and 
her inspirers for initiating The Christian Religion Series. The 
attempt deserves every encouragement. An immense amount of 
labor and a noble ideal are behind this volume. Patristic lore 
and keen appreciation of the liturgy are here brought before the 
reader. 

Opinions will probably vary as to the workability of the two 
texts that have appeared. Personally I am in deep sympathy 
with the effort, but it is my considered judgment that the author 
has failed to take into account two very important factors: first, 
the nature of the student; second, the nature of the country and 
decade in which one lives. 

The author has steeped herself in the liturgy and its history. 
But she thinks as an adult and unconsciously writes to adults. 
She attempts to lift the students up to an appreciation, but she 
is weak in utilizing their own thinking and ambitions. The 
fifteen-year-old does not become excited by reading about “man’s 
need of offering sacrifice” (21) because so many of the words are 
just words to him. It is fine to say that the “Mass is thus the 
divinely established way in which children of men can enter 
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into the divine exchange of life and love in the Blessed Trinity” 
(25), but how many adults grasp that sentence? Sister stresses 
well the necessity of interior oblation at Mass, but yet she does 
not effectively make the students realize that the bread and wine 
on the altar are their own gifts. The fifteen-year-old girl is not 
caught by the thought of what would happen to the Church “if 
all the old habits of sin and attachments to sin were purged out 
of the lives of all her members.” (80) The author has kept the 
liturgy in mind rather than the student. She could have inter- 
preted the student’s habit of praise of others or the habit of 
giving gifts and applied it, thus teaching by analogy. 

There is no understanding of American life in this text. We 
of today are very secular in our thinking. Praise of God does 
not come easily to us. Here are disheartening obstacles to any 
teaching of the liturgy. But a textbook must seek to meet these 
very obstacles. One just cannot take the liturgy and the appre-. 
ciations of the Fathers for it, and transplant this appreciation 
into a boy’s mind and heart. It just does not do to know the 
early centuries well and forget the present century. My own 
conviction is that in our anxiety to inculcate into the student 
either the theological approach to God or the liturgical approach 
we have lost sight of Christ’s method of approach. The first 
lesson of the catechism still says that “God is the Supreme Being 
who made all things.” Christ used the word Father. A child 
or a student can have some understanding of dependence on 
someone who is Father but does not readily grasp the duty of 
praising the Supreme Being. In the catechism “God and His 
Perfections” is a metaphysical approach. Christ used the per- 
sonal approach. 

Throughout this text there is frequent reference to the fact 
that by our own efforts we can do nothing. Theologically this is 
true, but pedagogically it must be balanced by appeal to the will. 
Christ did say that without Him we could do nothing but He also 
made constant appeal to the will. The book leans more toward 
quietism than to what might be called activism. The balance 
is not always maintained. The author rightfully says that “by 
our changed way of life we must show forth to the world the 
mystery that has been accomplished in us through the devout 
celebration of the birth of Christ,” but the stress is on the fact 
that “this newness of life is the fruit not of our efforts, but of 
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God’s sanctifying action in His sacraments.”(96) It is true, in 
reference to the Epiphany, that it was necessary for “God to 
open up their minds and hearts to know Jesus Christ.”(105) But 
one must be careful not to pass by the objection: Why, then, 
did He not do it to more people? 

Many features of this text are splendid. It is a pioneer work 
in its field. Hence it suffers from some of the mistakes made in 
pioneering. In the hands of the right teacher it might have 


startling success. 
W. H. Russet. 


St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, edited by Rev. George E. 
O’Donnell, with a foreword by Most Rev. Hugh L. Lamb. 
Philadelphia, 1943. Pp. ix+401. 

Dedicated to the most illustrious alumnus, Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, is this valuable chronicle or narrative of the Semi- 
nary of St. Charles Borromeo (1832- ) compiled by the sem- 
inarians under the direction of Father O’Donnell and following 
the book of twenty-five years ago on the seminary by Father A. 
J. Schulte. Here is more than a cross section of the archdiocese, 
for this seminary contributed a number of bishops and professors 
to other dioceses, furnished through its founder, Francis Patrick 
Kenrick, theological textbooks long in use throughout the sem- 
inaries in the country, initiated courses approved in Rome and 
followed by the other American seminaries, was ordered by a 
conspicuous line of rectors and professors of sound and broad 
training acquired in Ireland and on the Continent, and appar- 
ently was rather favored by Rome with privileges of granting 
advanced degrees and ecclesiastical preferment. Naturally there 
is considerable biographical] material, all well known, with regard 
to the diocesan ordinaries as Bishops Michael Egan, Henry Con- 
well, and Francis P. Kenrick, the Venerable John Neumann, 
C.8S.R., Archbishops James Wood, Patrick J, Ryan, and Edmond 
F. Prendergast, and Cardinal Dougherty.’ Similar notes are set 


*The Dictionary of American y contains sketches by Richard J. 
Purcell of Bishops Francis P. Ke eumann, James 
O’Connor, and Stephen V. — of Archbishops Hughes, Wood, P 
Ryan, and of Father Kirlin of this seminary. Rev. Hugh P. Nolan, a Ram, 
alumnus of St. Charles, is writing a doctoral dissertation on the life and 
conte stion of Francis P. Bishop of Philadelphia and Archbishop 
itimore. 
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forth with regard to all the rectors from Peter Kenrick to Doctor 
Vincent L. Burns, with some stress on their educational training. 

From its staff, the Seminary gave Peter R. Kenrick to St. 
Louis as archbishop; Edward Barron as titular bishop and mis- 
sionary to Liberia in the days of that interesting American move- 
ment; Michael O’Connor to Pittsburgh and later to the Jesuits; 
Thaddeus Amat, C.M., to Monterey-Los Angeles; William O’Hara 
to Scranton; James O’Connor to Omaha; Edmond FitzMaurice 
to Wilmington; Dr. Dennis Dougherty and James J. Carroll to 
dioceses in the Philippines when Rome realized the necessity for 
their Americanization; John B. McGinley to Monterey-Fresno, 
John J. FitzMaurice to Erie, and Joseph M. Corrigan to the 
rectorship of the Catholic University. With some difficulty one 
can glean hints of certain scholars connected with the seminary 
as rectors, teachers, and students as, for instance, Father James 
Corcoran, theologian, linguist and writer who was long associated 
with Bishop England’s Catholic Miscellany; Herman Heuser, 
editor of the Ecclesiastical Review; Hugh T. Henry, literateur; 
Peter K. Guilday, the historian of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica from Carroll to Hughes; and Vincent Burns, who followed 
higher studies at the Catholic University and at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 

There is an account of the original seminary on Race Street, 
the preparatory seminary at Glen Riddle (1859-1871), and the 
minor and major seminary buildings at Overbrook. The cover is 
illustrated by a beautiful pen sketch of the facade of St. Martin’s 
Chapel by Father James M. Fox. There is some notice of the 
library with its original books donated by Paul Cardinal Cullen 
of the Irish College in Rome and later of Dublin. When the 
first college was built there was no Catholic architect. Today 
there are plenty. Thus a race rises in America! Or again Wood’s 
Folly at Overbrook may have seemed a tremendous distance 
from town even as St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York was 
once regarded as Archbishop Hughes’s great mistake out in the 
country now only to be overshadowed by Radio City. Thus 
urban areas grow in two or three generations. There is a general 
list of the diocesan clergy from Prince Gallitzin (1795) with 
notes as to ordination, a necrology, and a list of chaplains in 
World Wars I and II. 

Here, indeed, is much material for the historian of the diocese 
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or of the Catholic Church in the United States. And when there 
are enough of these institutional chronicles, the way of the 
church historian will be easier and freer of obstacle and error. 
_ There might well be some account of the curriculum, the sem- 
inarians’ study of American institutions, the writings of the 
professors for some of them must have been productive scholars, 
a distinction between earned and honorary degrees, and less use 
of exaggerated and pious adjectives. The outside world must 
have affected the seminary more than is indicated. It is inter- 
esting to note that a division of Coxey’s Army camped over night 
on the campus, was fed by the nuns, and attended Mass in num- 
bers, or that the old seminary was but slightly damaged by the 
nativist mobs and church-burners in 1844. One wonders what 
Conde Pallen’s course on the Philosophy of Literature might have 
been, and one is pleased that there was a celebration of the third 


centennial of the landing of the Swedes on the Delaware. 
RicHarp J. PuRCELL. 


Pattern for Tomorrow, by Sister Mary Juliana. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. 128. Price, $2.00. 

This is an attempt, and an attractive and reasonably successful 
one, to embody in story form the views of Catholic rural enthu- 
siasts on a number of current sociological and economic problems 
of the countryside. It brings to the reader’s attention a cross- 
section of American rural life, introducing him consecutively to 
the one-crop farm, the diversified farm, the so-called factory 
farm, and to the agricultural iaborer, the sharecropper, the ten- 
ant, the farm owner, the cooperative farm community. It gives 
him considerable insight into the rural family, the rural parish, 
the rural way of life. 

The story should be read with profit and interest by young and 
old, and by country folk and urban dwellers alike. 

Epcar ScHMIEDELER, O.S.B. 


Pan American Booklets on Latin America. 

The Pan American Union has published a set of booklets on 
Latin America topics for young readers. They have been used 
successfully in the elementary grades, junior and senior high 
schools. The primary motive in producing these booklets was to 
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offer attractive, interesting material at low cost. Each booklet 
costing 5 cents contains 16 pages, 8 to 10 photographs, and a col- 
ored cover. As attractive as the physical appearance are the 
stories themselves. 

Cabeza de Vaca warmed his earthen bed to protect himself 
from freezing, hunted opossum, and made bellows, nails and 
saws in order to build boats so as to reach civilization again. 

Francisco Pizarro, the swineherd who could neither read nor 
write, built the City of Kings. 

The great South American leader, San Martin, whose foresight 
and ingenuity conquered the Spanish in Chile, found only dis- 
appointment in Peru. 

Two booklets deal with Indian tribes. They tell of the Incas 
and their customs, one of which was to punish the father with the 
child, for the parent was held responsible for his misbehaved off- 
spring. Pipes of gold were part of the beautiful temple of the 
sun. The Araucanians chose for their leader the man who could 
hold a heavy log on his shoulder the longest. 

On the subject of transportation there is the great story of 
France’s efforts to build a waterway at the narrowest point of 
this hemisphere and the success of the United States in achieving 
the completion of The Panama Canal. But waterways are not 
enough; man must have highways, and so there is the story of 
The Pan American Highway, a 15,000-mile road, and the ad- 
vantages it offers to all of us. 

Two booklets speak of South American nature. At The Snake 
Farm in Brazil poison is obtained from dangerous snakes for the 
preparation of anti-toxin. The institution aims to educate people 
to protect themselves. The Guano Birds of Peru presents the life 
story of the birds that deposit valuable fertilizer for the tired 
soil of Peru. 

The Pan American Union describes the building, patio, and 
gardens, and the types of exhibits to be seen there. It tells of 
the work of the employees and how the institution answers your 
questions. 

The Pan American Union, continuing this educational service 
of inexpensive content material for Latin American studies, will 
publish 20 more booklets of a similar nature during the year 
1944. They will be announced when they are ready for dis- 
tribution. 
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Books Received 
Educational 

Aids to Will Training in Christian Education, by Two Sisters 
of Notre Dame. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. Pp. 237. 
Price, $2.50. 

Association of Colieges and Secondary Schools of Kentucky: 
Annual Proceedings, Lexington, Ky.: University of Kentucky. 
Pp. 156. Price, $0.50. 

Moxon, Rosamond Sawyer, and Peabody, Mabel Clarke: 
Twenty-five Years. Two Anniversary Sketches of New Jersey 
College for Women. New Brunswick, N. J.: New Jersey College 
for Women, Rutgers University. Pp. 74. 


Textbooks 


Breed, Frederick S., and Seale, Ellis C.: My Word Book. A 
Complete Course in Spelling for the Grades. With Teachers’ 
Key. New York: Lyons and Carnahan. Pp. 120; 96; 120; 104; 
124. 
Brown, Robert T.: Modern Latin Conversation. Boston: D. C. 


Heath and Company. Pp. 58. Price, $0.40. 

Corth, Herbert: So You Want to Be a Chemist? New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Pp. 127. 

Drake, Colonel Rollen H.: Workbook in Pre-Flight Aeronau- 
tics. New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 177. 

Huber, Miriam Blanton, Salisbury, Frank Seely, and Gates, 
Arthur I.: Planes for Bob and Andy. Core-Vocabulary Readers. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 352. Price, $1.12. 

Kelty, Mary G., and Marie, Sister Blanche: Modern American 
Life. New York: Ginn and Company. Pp. xvi+444. Price, 
$1.44. 

Scanlon, Cora Carroll, A.M., and Beke, George E. Vander, 
Ph.D.: Reading Spanish. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Company. Pp. 432. Price, $2.40. 

Woodworth, Robert S., and Sheehan, Mary R.: First Course in 
Psychology. New York: Henry Holt and Company. Pp. 445. 
Price, $1.80. 

Wyse, Alexander, O.F.M.: Moral and Social Questions. For 
High School Discussion Groups. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony 
Guild Press. Pp. 300. Price, $1.00 plus postage. 
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General 


Feeney, Leonard, 8.J.: In Towns and Little Towns. A Book 
of Poems. New York: The America Press. Pp. 114. 

Holy Services for the Dead in the Catholic Church of the 
Old-Slavonic Rite. McKeesport, Pa.: Prosvita—Enlightenment. 
Pp. 85. 

Swint, Most Rev. John J., D.D., LL.D.: Back to Christ. A 
Series of Discourses on the Encyclical Summi Pontificatus. 
Wheeling, W. Va.: The Church Supplies Company. Pp. 86. 

The Path of Love. Counsels and Spiritual Directions of Father 
Page. New York: Frederick Pustet Co. Pp. 130. Price, $2.00. 


Pamphlets 


Archeonfraternity of the Holy Agony of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ: Quarterly Bulletin. January to March, 1944. Pp. 32. 
Annual subscription, $0.25. 

Brown, Earl: Why Race Riots? Lessons from Detroit. New 
York 20: Public Affairs Committee, Inc. p. 32. Price, $0.10. 

God in the Post-War World. A set of six pamphlets. “God— 
Man’s First Need.” “God in the Home.” “God in Education.” 
“God in Society.” “God in Economic Life.” “God in Govern- 
ment.” New York 19: The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St. 

Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools in Wartime. Washing- 
ton: U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 26. Price, $0.18. 

Long, Valentine, O.F.M.: On Using the Head. Putting Prayers 
to Work. Who Believes in Sin Any More? Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony’s Guild. Pp. 26; 22. Price, $0.05 each. 

Lucas, Rev. Joseph, P.S.M.: His Favorites. A Little Book for 
the Sick. Milwaukee: The Pallottine Fathers, 5424 W. Blue 
Mound Road. Pp. 67. 

Malloy, Rev. Joseph I., C.S.P.: Six Instructions in Catholic 
Beliefs. New York 19: The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St. 
Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. 

Ross, J. Elliot, C.S.P.: Stop, Look and Listen. Marry in 
Haste, Repent at Leisure. New York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 
32. Price, $0.05. 

Southard, R., 8.J.: Reporter in Heaven. Paterson, N. J.: 
St. Anthony’s Guild Press. Pp. 34. Price, $0.05. 
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VOYAGES IN ENGLISH 


By Rev. Paut E. Campsett, formerly Superintendent of 
Schools, Diocese of Pittsburgh 
and 


Sister Mary Donatus MacNicxte, of the Sisters, Servants 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 


The perfect series for language work in the grades. Fosters 
free and original self-expression. Covers the essentials of all 
diocesan courses of study. Combines creative activities with 
thorough drill in grammar. Illustrated with original drawings, 
photographs, and reproductions of pupil work. 


Prices on request 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3441 North Ashland Avenue : Chicago, Illinois 


NOW is the time to adopt an effective system which will serve 
the English requirements of your students both today and tomorrow. 
Building upon the needs for instruction in English as revealed through the 
war, WINSTON presents a new two-volume English series, one book for 
Grade 9 and one for Grade 10. This series (copyright 1943-1944) was de- 
veloped in the stress of war to meet the needs of peace. It incorporates 
the newer trends in the English curriculum by providing your students 
with a sound foundation in the kind of natural, not bookish, English, 
which they will be using throughout their lives. 


THE English NEED 


~ JOHN W. BELL, District Superintendent, Chicago High Schools 
77 WILLIAM H. JOHNSON, Superintendent, Chicago Pubii: Schools 
MARK GODMAN, Director of Supervision, Kentucky State Dept. of Education 
EDNA COTNER, High School Teacher of English 


Write for NEW circular 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1006-1016 Arch Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


In answering advertisements please mention Tue Review 
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Who owns BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 
Encyclopaedia Britantiica, Inc. 


Whe edits BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


The Editor-in-Chief of the world- 
famous ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
and his staff. 


How often is BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
revised? 
Brrrannica Junior undergoes contin- 
uous revision on a definite year-by- 
year program. 
In what way is BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR different from all other 
juvenile encyclopaedias? 
Brrrannica Juntor is a reference work 
organized alphabetically as a true en- 
cyclopaedia with a definite objective 
to serve exclusively the interests 
and needs of elementary school age 
children. 


Does BRITANNICA JUNIOR contain 
articles not to be found in other 
juvenile reference works? 
Yes, many. This is ible because 
the set is not “stretched” to include 
material of no interest or value to 


elementary school children. 


Why do you feature the Index of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR? 


Because learning to use an index is a 
fundamental study skill and the Index 
of Brarrannica Juntor is designed to 
develop this skill. It is a fact and find- 
ing Index. It is the key to more than 


Educational Department 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Dd In answering advertisements please mention Ture Review 


3600 main articles, contains 20,000 in- 
dex entries and more than 50,000 
references. > 


How does BRITANNICA JUNIOR de- 


= velop good study habits in children? 


It teaches the child how to use refer- 

ence materials.. . . to use an index . 

to follow directions in finding material 
. to use an atlas . . ..to use indepen- 

dent source material ‘written for him at 

his own | 


Are topics in BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
correlated with school courses of 
study? 
Yes. Curricular material and courses of 
study for every section of the United 
States are being studied constantly by 
Barrannica JuNtor’s editorial staff. 


How abreast of the times is BRITAN- 
NICA JUNIOR? 
It is current at each printing. 
How does the cost of a set of BRI- 
TANNICA JUNIOR compare with 
that of other juvenile encyclopaedias? 
Barirannica Juntor is less in cost. 


mii it Li we. 


QUESTIONS educators ask about 

and the correct ANSWERS 
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FLAG 


|FOR YOUR 
SCHOOL 


Honor the members of 
your school who are 


serving their country. 
Display the official Serv- 


ice , ome star for 
each one service. 
Beautiful flags in ail 
sizes and materials. Send 
for Free illustrated cata- 
logue today. 

ROLL OF 

HONOR 


A t tribute. 
Individual names in 
silver on gold -bor- 
dered permanent name 
plates. Beautiful wal- 
nut plaque with 
Eagle and Victory 
torches. Write today 
for Free illustrated 
catalogue. 


U. S. and Papal Flags for schools, 
churches, etc.—Send for price list. 


Regalia Mig. Co., Dept. 74, Rock Island, Ill. 


Row-Peterson Plays ~ 


Herne are the reasons for the tremen- 
dous and ever-growing success of 
Row-Peterson plays: 

l. They are wholesome, suited to the 


colored railroad board in from 


LITURGICAL SYMBOLS 


process. Cards measure 11 by 14 inches. 


Second Series. Twenty cards sym- 
bolically illustrating the principal 
mysteries of the Redemption and 
the Sacramental Life of the 
Church. Designed especially for 
classroom use. Produced on heavy 
two to four colors, by silk-screen 


St. John’s Abbey 


Per set (boxed), $2.00 
Postage extra; shipping weight, four pounds 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


Collegeville, Minn. 


&b In answering advertisements please mention Tae Revitw 


2. They are tested before publication. ; be 
the director hours of time. 
; 4. They are offered on a playbook- — 
exchange plan, thus making 
them economical to secure for = 
5. They are offered on a percentage- = 
royalty basis (full-length plays), 7 
thus making it possible for the aa 
smallest groups to afford them. 
6. They are backed by a textbook pub- a 
lishing firm of national repu- 
—_— adjustments if such need to be — 
made. 
Lagniappe 
q me address on a post card, we shall send = 
; you the 1944 catalog of 152 pages, and _ 
the issues of Lagniappe. our drama 
4 newspaper, without cost to you. Address 
Owen Snook. Director. Division of 
4 Drama, Row, Peterson & Company, 191i = 
1 
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REY. GERALD C. TREACY, SJ. 
“Authority onthe teaching of the Papal Eneyclicals 
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Teachers of Eighth Vier cad High 


‘School Classes will welcome these NEW SIMPLIFIED. 
EDITIONS by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. of the Great 


~ 


LABOR’S CHARTER.OF LIBERTY 

GOD AND LIBERTY AGAINST SATAN AND SLAVERY 
REBUILDING SOCIETY'S SOCIAL ORDER: 

TRUE SANCTITY’ OF MARRIAGE 


These editions are rewritten and contin question: 
" naires for the assistance of the teacher. . 


cents each, $3.80 the 100, $22.00 the 1,000, pestpald 
THE PAULIST PRESS | 401 West 59th Street 
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CAPITOL 


Series of Workbook 


FOR GRADES 2-8 


' The Capitol Speller has already been adopted in the Archdiocese _ 
- of Los Angeles, the Archdiocese of San Francisco; the Diocese of | 
Toledo, the Diocese of Buffalo, and for certain grades in the Arch- - 
diocese of Milwaukee. It has also been placed on the approved. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS | 
1326 QUINCY STREET, N. E, * WASHINGTON 17, D. C. | 


ij 
| 
The The . 
The CAPITO The 
The 
| 
| The 
Educ 
| Grade 2, 102 pages...............28¢ Grade, 8, 162° paged 86, 
! Grade 3, 114 pages Grade 114 pages 
| Grade 4, 142 pages Grade 8, 111 pages f 
Grade 5, 142 pages ; 4 
20% Discount on School Orders. | 
| 


